tilor- 


MAY 10, 1900 


#* 


Survey of the World: 
National Politics—Dewey’s T our—Porto Rico Government—Gains of Strikers—The Work 
of Congress—T he Philippines—T he British Advance—Egypt and the Sudan, etc 


The Boer Republics and the Monroe Doctrine . . Capt. A. T. Mahan 
A Pharisee Speaks (Poem) ....... area Arlo Bates 
The Chess Player’s Mind Harry Nelson Pillsbury 
The Nicaragua Canal John R.. Chandler 
Opera in English for America Henry W. Savage 
Shall We Extend Our Navy Mrs. William D. Vandiver 
The Restoration of the Free State. ... 
The Poor Man in the Mountains . ... 
A Question of Courage (Story) + + Mrs. Clement Shorter 
The Doukhobortsi or Spirit-W restlers Helen D. Atwater 
The Opening of the Paris Exposition . .... . . Agnes Farley Millar 
“ About an Ass’s Shadow ” Prof. John Patterson 
Our Washington Letter 


Book Reviews: . 
Mrs, Piper Outdone—The United States Naval Academy—History of the People of the 
Netherlands—Discussions in Economics and Statistics—The Psychology of Religion, etc. . 


Editorials : " 
The Nicaragua Canal Bill—The Mission of the Boer Envoys—Recommendations of the 
Indian Commiss‘oners—Missionaries as Citizens—T he Ice Trust, etc 

Religious : | pee 
The Methodist General Conference : »» « A Correspondent 
Decree of the Plenary Council of Latin America—The Close of the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference—Christ’s Writing on the Ground—Swiss Protestants, etc , 


Financial, Insurance, etc 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
we 
13 FULTON STREET, NEW: YORK. 
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are far more irresistible than 
the subtle darts of cupid. 
Daintily made. Deliciously 
flavored. Temptingly boxed. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 


lj healthful. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, ~ 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 


REMOVAL, 
The Audit Company 


OF NEW YORK © 





BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT IT HAS 
REMOVED TO NEW OFFICES, CONSIST- 
ING OF THE ENTIRE FIFTH FLOOR 
OF THE 


QUEEN BUILDING, 
Corner Gedar and William Streets. 














Two Oven 
Shelves 


The Glenwood Home Grand 














range with asbestos lined oven, 
and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly 2 at once. 
lining keeps the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout, and with-two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel. 


GLENWOOD 


Write for booklet. 








The asbestos 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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The 
Farringdons. 














t 


A NOVEL. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFE Fow-, 
LER, author »of .‘¢ Concerning Isab¢]” Car: 
- maby’? and ‘(A Double Thread.” “Uniform: 
edition. .12mo.-. Cloth, $1.50. 72, 
hg 
“The Farringdons’ will be highly praised, and fr ‘ 
thoroughly decmtines it. e ha cade oy Ms along slime en ‘3 4 
a book so fresh, s6..sincere, so. truly humorous; -a boo! ke 
“whith soenthralls the-reader—and that not by” the tyran- c 
nous compulsion of the writer, but solely by its wit and’by 
= “iy realization of character,.””—LiTERATURE — 
on = 
“ Th fortunate authér of the most ov j a 
: ‘the: iat "<Lousow: Day News, _ poplar sove vist 





"Phe 
Lunatic at L arge. 





A NOVEL. By J. SroreR. CLousTon, No* 
. 284,..Appletons’, Town.and Country Library, 
~ I2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

ri conparhonswih Foes eete ae 


D. Appleton’ & Company, , 


NEW YORK.” 


a III ~ 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS. 
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$8 
$ 
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persone Bought and Sola 
i WALTER Re We RRIAMTE, 


1125 New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


EDUCATION 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


zoo Park Avenue, New York. 
ECT ROURTH ANNIVERSARY. 
ell Communion Service, in.the Adams Chapel, Sunday, 


Fare 
May isth, sary Reera nei 
Anniversary eraiecs 0 on: esday, May 15th 
: by Mr. eons Gros reduating 


rectors. rds of Farewell. by D: 
all, President of the Waculty. y Dr. 
Associated 


Address by a by Rev. Ni Rev. wewell Dw ight 


and 
ara! Spelety ‘aa t Hotel 
ub, ai 
of Madison . Bnd 42d St., at 6p, m2 on 
“lath, Ti Tickets si. Apply to “ev, George. 8 
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Manhattan 
Monday, May 
‘Webster, 107 





DIVINITY. ‘SCHOOL 


° HARVARD UNIVERSITY .. 


it CAMBRIDGE, MASS... 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900-01 NOW READY. 


“FOR SOOO ae 
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| A Weekly ‘Magazine, me Fetieet. af the Mew | ‘New York Post Office as 


Terms of Subgoription, payent 


ia pdvance one year $2.00 
© cents. 
onal over six 
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Located in one of the 
BOARDING * leook shore—truly an 
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“HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
? Lawreuce Scientific School. 
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ae Bacher of (fing Ab 
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Be arts ie basta Pam se ani” 
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me Teachers. Exchange of Boston, | { Pi tig Gx brldge, Sass. 


hin; 
euchbrs, Tutors 


sites Bekooln 
ACADEMY "Gabever, Mi Wane 


he72nd year opens September 
Threeheminary Courses anda a Solleae, Fie at: 
ting C se 1 Annual expenses #400. 
- seen A. WF Draper Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
; SCHOOL, és 

Isagc Rich: Hall, Ashburton ‘Place;: - 
SAMUEL 'C, -BENNETT, Desi: 

Opens Oct. 3, 1900, Lame =? 

eer Academy**: 
hed DOS=IOOD.. 

cet Serene 
Spernngys see 

Bradford, Mass, 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE . OF. LAW. | oe oproparacory wih’ 1m, Endowed. |. 
Law} Department of L e Forest p>. choot atc a tet 29 not 


‘University 

Thrée year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission 'fo-the Bar’ in 
all the States, . For: catslogue address, the: 4,: 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT. LL.B., 
Athenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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McLean Semin} for Girls: 
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‘DRAWING As® PAINTING. 
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; 642 Fifth Ave.. New York, 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


“FOR* YOUNG: WOMEN. 





asium, is, golf, etc. 
unds. Béautifully and bealthfulls. 
Fiz st from Boon. ‘Chr 


+ Yor. r circular and views address the Presi~| 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V.COLE,.D.D,,.... 
F Norton. Mass. 
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“RESORTS, - TRAVEL, ETC.: 





a THe FLORENCE, 


\)gth- Ave. and 18th St., 
1 Unten Square, = New York, 
“Absolutely fire-proof. Excelient cvisine: 
| Parlor, vhree bedreoms, and bath ‘ 


+ 


(THE, ELMER, 


AAS be December. 
OT A On: HUDSON, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFU4, Little Island: with 
Uouse for sale near New York, close 








RK, 40 Enfield st., Brookipn, N 


TNELAND. From June 15 to Sep- 
Rex tab, a house a be open for 
ests. mextensi T A. center for 
‘ves to. omer ] 
suite, Special Fates fort 
etc., ad 
nue, Poughkeepsie, ry “Y", 


GOING ABROAD ON... 
A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ne Notes for Tourists 
Abdroad.’' -40 cente in stamps.’ - «wt - 











r, Hooker Ave. 











-3¢ (Ey LAND . LINE 

yi Sails as follows: 

. &8. PESTRIAN,...-: Asaceses 4-.. June: ‘st . 

i | Fenton te’ Liverpeot 
iret Cabin only..855,.450.and_ up,’ depend- 
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F. 0. ROT s & CO., Gen'l sams 
15 State Street, Boston. 
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PARKER ‘BROS., a j 


used Prove. 
"Send 


‘Meriden, Cont, | \.,. Avald Cheap imitations. Get.the:Genuine. 


“-L ae.) 


the best. 


er the ‘dead 
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thé pedal which ‘assists 
Hg rider most’ meively: is 





RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS 


Give automatic ankle motion, absorb all.pedal vibration , 


center’’ and decrease the exertion of 


er 25 per cent , or money refunded. The Under 
Swing does the business, 


Pedals, $3... rete s, $o° cegts. Fit ‘any’ bi 
ha > 9 Catalegue for the asking. Spécify them oi pine wed 
‘ine ‘Basi aed They help yew |; RAMSEY SWINGING-PEDAL CO., 
for Catalogue. | |CLIMB HILLS. 202 N, Broad.St., PHILA. 
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Church and Cemetery 
4) Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 
J.&R.LAMB, -~ 50 Carmine Street, New York. © 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PLAINE HILL. WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


» A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a \ ana ee Reaper’ 619 feet above the ‘pea 
level. ‘Golf links, amy = mn my. and Seeing within — mile 


from the house. 0) une ist. 
a week and upwards; poe ‘al rates to families for the 


-for circulars and information address. 
SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 


Summer in the Mountains 


of Sullivan,’ Ulster, ahd Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the 
main jine and branches of the New York. Ontario >and West- 






























your family in a region of 


Absolute Health at Moderate,Cost, 


000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
ity, send 7 cents for to the undersigned, or call 
et free at offices below. the Superbly: Ii rated Book, 
or s MER HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels, 
Farm and Board Houses, with their location. rates of 
_board, facilities, attractions, &c. On May and 
¥ ¥xcursion Tickets at reduced rates will-be sold-at 871. Broad- 





y, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving -an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer Home, also 
enjoying a day’s ally 20 o — delighttul region. : Tickets 
z returning Thursday, 3: 

IN NEW YORK, 118, tes aT, 871, 945, 1,854 Broadway; 
287 4th Av., “* ’Place, 787 6th Av., 245 Columbus Av.. } 
East i25th Bt. 125th St., 173 5th Av.; ticket « 
Franklin and "Woat dod t. Ferries 

IN BROOK Cra tt J St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
80: Manhattan Av.. Mics 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a, Inile. 


ISO "ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. ¥. 


A. W. BCCLESTONE, 5. . A. “ 
bats mda an 


VERMONT 














Rates $2 a day; $10 - 
season. 


ern Railway. If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for {| 





PARIS “THE SRAWFORD ,t “TOUR 
and 


Mee am 
PASSION indepen dent ried Sure to alt pare tic 
PLAY lucements to clubs and societies. ; 
‘ itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 


uni Ohestaut & cian sara ear 
PARIS ~=1T900. 
GAZE’S 7 EUROPE 
TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ‘ROUTES, 


Accommodation Sure. 
Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, Pah sct te 


$800, Sy 5 gees with travel tickets. Write 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, “iat 3844.) 
Seca YORK. 


Biba eres 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 








Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Hemelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





BARNES. & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


The St. Denis,} 


















CA i FORN IA 
‘NEW ARRANGEMENT 
Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 
«Daily between... 
CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 
4 ; WITHOUT CHANGE. 


All’ the best scenery of the ‘Rocky 


Mountains. and the Sierra Nevada by 
daylight in both dlrections... 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the * ».% 
























“=: Bethe Puen hee 
L® Chicago Westbound: ; . +: », £0.00 p.m ™ 
Lb San Cancisco Exstbound, -8.30 a.m. - Pe 
DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. *** *:°* 
BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. aaa 
Divect connection to and from Southern Califorsia. 


- John Sebastian, G. P. A. Chicago. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly. and preserve jars-in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

a thin coating of pure, 

. refined Paraffine Wax. 

Has no taste or Odor. 

Is air tight and acid 

ee a Easily applied. 

setul in a dozen other 

7 ways about the house. 

Full. directions with 
each 


e. 
D OIL Co. 








Fg < red tn the Unived States for frashing the home, 
Eddy Refrigerators, °vr.:Suerter century” 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Wood Trunks, . 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, lar and Stable Furniture, 


Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
packed and delivered free at station within roo 


Goods carefully 
miles < New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and’'132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


DON’T COUGH! 


You won’t have to if you use 


DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs. colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lun 

Sold in bottles, at $1,00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts, by all druggists, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
teady for immediate use. 


Try. It for a Cough. 











PRACTICAL farmers have det- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


1 ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S trenuizees 
They meet all requirements of field 
L.'B. parung 224 garden crops and 
FERTILIZER co. 2°¢the most 

' Pawtncket, RL ECONOMICAL, 
READING NOTICES 


Recognition of Quality. 
The Philadel of 1899 is now a thing 
by its J wards 


if A} 
20 known 


























o 

it should 

very hig’ to the 

& Hamlin pianos and organs, such honors as were 

awarded to the instruments of no other maker. This sig- 
nificant fact is a: guide to all intending purchasers. 


Improved Telephone Service. 

The New York bb an eye Company have undertaken the 
reconstruction of their entire plant, serving now over42,(00 
stations. This change is le necessary by the adoption 
of the “relay” system of operating. By this device, which 
is the latest thing in telephony, the battery 1s removed from 
the subscriber's station and so is the **magnet »*’ genera- 
tor. The subscriber, instead of having te twirl a crank 
simply takes his receiver off the hook when he wants to cali 
and replaces it when he has finished The movements of 
the hook cause little incandescent lamps to — on the 
switchboard and the operator does the rest. This system 
was first introduced at the Harlem exchange two years 
ago; it has since been :ntroduced at several others and 
eventually every exchange in Manhattan will be equippe 
with the new apparatus. The result will be amuch smoother 
and quicker service, 


When your Summer Tour is decided upon. ask your ticket 
agent to route you via the BIG FOUR. Magnificent throug! 
train service maintained in connection with the New Y¥ 
Central, Boston & Albany, Chesapeake’ & Ohio 
North, West W. J. Lynch, Gen. Pa-s. and Tkt. Agt. 
W. P, Deppe, Asst. G. P. and T. A , Cincinnati. Adv. 


Cool, Refreshing Breezes 
can be obtained at a slight cost,at Waupaca, Fifield, But- 
ternut or some equally famous resort, easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Ry. A nice, long rest will brace you up, 
Illustrated pamphlet which tells you where to go, is yours 
we application. . Jas. C. Pond, G. P. A , Milwaukee, Wis, 
v. 


Two Fast Trains Daily to Portland, Ore. 

Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
“The Overland Limited” leaves 6:30 P..M , equipped with 
Pullman sleeping cars, tourist cars, free reclining chair 
cars, buffet library cars, All meals in dining cars ‘ Pacifie 
Express” leaves 10:30 P. M., with similar equipment. No 
change of cars. Fastest tims. Unequaled service.” The 
best of everything, All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western R’y, or address H. A. Gross; 461 Broadway 
New York City —Adbv. 


Ontario & Western ‘‘Sammer Homes.’’ 

The New York, Ontario & Western Railway has issued tts . 
“Summer Homes ’’.Book. containing 192 pages of inf 
tion about delightful locations in mountains, where city 
people may escape the summer heat, be free from 
and mosquitos, and enjoy the cool breezes pure air, pure 
water and pure milk for which te territory along that line 
is famous. The covers of the book are handsome in deaite 
and the book itself is beautifully — and richly itlu 
trated. The seeker after health an , a3 well as 
usual summer resorter. is provided with an abundance of 
information. A copy of the book can be had for the asking 
at 371 Broadway, New York. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE - 
1F YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


CGLASTONAB URRY CONN . 


LONDON *+PARIS + DRESOEN *sSYONEY. 








|THE New BINOCULAR. 


ATHE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as an ordinary 
OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD.GLASS.. . 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. =— 


Tue New Queen Achromatic Tropuet | 
$5.00 EACH. 


CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER - MADE. 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological listruments, 
All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars 


QUEEN & CO., Inc.. 
Optical and"Scientific Instrument Works, © 
New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TWAS Vy Me, 


a” Ay} 


THIS Is ONE OF “OUR LATEST 


It is. one of:60 styles. illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalogue ** B,” for 19c0, of 


Rolling and Carrying Chairs 


The case of invalidism doesn’t exist for 
which we cannot furnish a suitable chair. 


We also make the best types as well as the largest variety to 
e tound of 


Reclining Chairs and Adjustable Couches 
for Sick Folks, Well Folks, and Lazy Folks 


all. ‘of which are illustrated and described in our catalogue 
“C,’’ In writing for information, particularize, 


GEO. F, SARGENT COMPANY 
289 w Fourth Avenue, next 23d Street, - New York. 
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PS 06 the vote in:;November next. 
Congressman Grosvenor, ‘a prophet of 
established reputation, claims 260 elec- 
toral votes for McKinley and gives 174 
to Bryan, leaving: only the 13 votes of 
Kansas and Delaware: in’ doubt. He 
counts‘on the Republican side New York, 
Ohio, , Indiana, and . Minnesota—four 
States..(casting 83.votes), which Senator 


Jones, the Democratic chairman, marks. 
as doubtful in an estimate that gives Bry-, 


an 196.and McKinley 168. The Seriator 
concedes the’ Pacific Coast to McKinley, 

because the sentiment for what he cal s 
imperialism is soistrong there. Mr. Bry- 
an-has been making: speeches in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana, and has been very 
warmly received. Both i in his public ad- 
dresses-and in reply to inquiries from re- 
porters .of Democratic journals, he has 


declined to make ‘the slightest change in 


his attitude:toward the old issue of free 
coinage at the ratio of sixteen to one. He 
asserts that the old: platform will be re- 
affirmed at Kansas Gity and that the ratio 
will be distinctly specified. ‘To those who 
say. to him that silver may reasonably be 
put in the background because there will 
be a gold majority in the.Senate for at 
least six years to come, he replies that the 
majority in the’ Senate : may -be shifted 
even within four, years. In his addresses 
he makes all possible use of attacks upon 
trusts, holdine the Republican party re- 
sponsible for the rapid and unrestricted 
growth of great combinations during the 
last two years, and referring to the recent 
action of Mr. Gates and his associatés in 
the ascatiae, Steel and® Wire Niece 


The political tebelbty cietanad 
blish their: estimates | 


as stanien said the’ power of a connie : 


No. 2684 


tion:may be used to the injury of the pub- 


lic. -In ‘Toledo he- was introduced toa 


large.audience’ by Mayor Jones, who exe 


ptessed.admiration for him. Therefore 


his’ followers assert that a large majority 


of the.106,000 votes cast for Jones last . 


year, when the latter was an independent 
candidate for Governor, will be ‘cast’ for 
Bryan in November.,. Bryan says that no 


attempt to conciliate the. ‘Gold Democrats. , 
by modifying’ the platform «should be 
At his recent’ meetings in- Michi+ 


made. 
gan and.Indiana.thére were signs -that 


some Democrats of ha class had a cioniciog: ' 


*' 


to Support him, 


“4: 


Coaweticn: a 
Elections” 


to vote for Bryan, andthe Chicago plat- 


“CBiieitions were, held: 
‘last week by-the Dem-_ 
ocratsin Iowa, Mich- ' 
igan, New Hampshire and Virginia. In 
éach State the delégates were instructed © | 


$ 


forrn was approved. . The Democrats of 


New Hampshite declared that they “ in- 
dorsed it unqualifiedly-and unreservedly, 
in whole and in detail.” In the Virginia 
convention,. notably enthusiastic for 


Bryan, a delegate who offered a resolu- ’ 


tion suggesting ‘that Dewey should be 
Bryan’s. Secretary of ithe Navy, was: 


hissed before: he finished’ reading it. 


This convention adopted a resolution’ _ 


calling for a revision of the State con- 


stitution in terms which were uriderstood © 


to require the disfranchisement of negro 
voters. . 


There was.a sharp contest in the: 


Nebraska, Republican. ‘convention over” 


the nomination of cn Thurston: aa 


delegate-at-large. The Senator had left 
his: work: i ‘ia Washington: mn tat the 
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Standard Oil Company in the Nebraska 
courts, where the State authorities were 
striving to enforce against that company’ 
the local anti-trust law. On the day of 
the convention he was making his argu- 
ment, and for this reason his election 
was opposed. Byva vote of 609 to 500, 
however, he overcame his foes, and then 
the convention adopted a platform de- 
claring that the party was “ unalterably 
opposed to trusts.” The Republicans of 
Michigan and North Carolina chose dele- 
gates instructed for McKinley. It is un- 
derstood that’ Senator Wolcott will be 
temporary chairman, and Senator Lodge 
permanent chairman, of the Republican 
National Convention, and that the Presi- 
dent will be nominated again by Senator 
Foraker. The municipal elections of last 
week in Indiana showed a Democratic 
gain, a change of some importance in this 
close State, where a majority of the Re- 
publicans were disappointed because free 
trade was not given to Porto Rico with- 
out delay. 


& 
The Army Reorganiza- 
ip obese bill, passed in the 
ongtess 


Senate last week after a 
short’ debate, makes great and important 
changes in the constitution of the staff 
departments, substituting for the present 
system of permanent appointments the 
method of filling the staff offices in the 
Adjutant-General’s, Inspector-General’s, 
Quartermaster-General’s and Commis- 
sary Departments by details from the line 
for a period not exceeding four years. 
The changes are to be made gradually, 
following the retirement of the men now 
in the staff offices. 
dets at West Point is to be increased by 
100; and the artillery is to be reorgan- 
ized by the creation of an artillery corps 
having two branches, coast and field. 
The commanding Major-General ( Miles) 
is to have the rank of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, Adjutant-General Corbin is made a 
Major-General, and a veterinary corps is 
created. During the debate on the Army 
Appropriation bill a bitter attack upon 
the President and the War Department 
was made by Mr. Pettigrew, who com- 
plained because the South Dakota volun- 
teers in the.’Philippines were not dis- 
charged at the end of their term. He 
read a letter which he had addressed to 
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the President a year ago, saying that the 
blood of the volunteers must.be laid at 
his door and that “ impartial history 
must place.” him “ among the most dis- 
honored rulers of all time.” This led to 
sharp words between Mr. Pettigrew and 
General Hawley. Mr. Berry moved 
that the Department be forbidden to buy 
supplies from any trust. A debate fol- 
lowed, in which trusts were defended by 
Mr. Sewell and attacked by Mr. Petti- 
grew and Mr. Teller. The amendment 
was lost, 18 to 29. The Alaska Civil 
Code bill was passed in the Senate. The 
Senate Naval Committee has amended 
the House Navy bill by permitting $545 
per ton to be paid for the armor for three 
ships, and by providing $4,000,000 for an 
armor factory if armor for the other ships 
The limit 
for the buildings at Annapolis is in- 
creased to $8,000,000. There will be a 
favorable report in the Senate on the 
Consular Reform bill, which classifies 
the service and provides for admission by 
examinations. By a vote of 20 to 29 the 
Senate refused to consider a resolution 
of sympathy for the Boers. 


& 


The’ Admiral was 
heartily welcomed ‘in 
Chicago, where the 
battle of Manila Bay was celebrated with 
much enthusiasm. But there was no 
sign of politics in any part of the proceed- 
ings, ‘and he was careful to avoid any 
utterance or act which could cause an 
impression that he was seeking to pro- 
mote his candidacy. On the day when 
he left the city for St. Louis, John R.’ 
McLean, his brother-in-law, showed by 
requests addressed to the Democratic 
committee in Ohio that he was not at 
work for the Admiral. He asked the 
committee to select for temporary chair- 
man of the coming State Convention an 
editor who had resigned from the serv- 
ice of a newspaper (in Columbus) be- 
cause it preferred Dewey to Bryan. . He 
also urged that the convention should not 
be held in the week during which the 
Admiral was to be in Ohio. It is re- 


Admiral Dewey’s 
Tour 


ported that 600,000 people were in the 
streets of Chicago at the time of the 
Dewey parade, in which nearly one hun- 
dred military and civic organizations 
took: part. 


The Admiral’s carriage ‘was 
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filled with roses and other flowers thrown 
from the windows. There were balls 
and dinners and receptions in his honor, 
all of which he heartily enjoyed. A dele- 
gation from Canada brought a letter, 
signed by Premier Laurier, Sir Charles 
Tupper and others, inviting him to at- 
tend a reception in Ontario. This, he 
said, touched him deeply, and he spoke of 
the British naval commander who had 
stood at his back during the trying days 
at Manila. “But for his support and 
the moral courage with which he inspired 
me,” he added, “I don’t know what 
would have happened.” On his way to 
St. Louis the Admiral stopped for three 
hours at Jacksonville, to attend an en- 
campment of the Grand Army. At 
many-of the towns on his journey he was 
greeted by. crowds of school: children ; 
and in St. Louis he met twenty thousand 
of them in the great exposition building. 
They gave him a flag, and from the citi- 
zens he received a silver punch bowl. 


& 





The Gains of The most noticeable ef- 

St fect of the strikes in the 

rikers 

last few months, and es- 
pecially of those which began on the 
first day of May, has been the shortening 
of the work day to eight hours in many 
industries, usually with an increase of 
pay. On the Ist inst. there was through- 
out the country a strike of carpenters, 
painters, masons, plumbers and others 
engaged in building. operations, in cities 
and towns where such workmen were 
organized and had not already obtained 
the eight-hour day and the increase of 
wages (averaging about 25 per cent.) 
that were demanded. This movement 
was observed in the vicinity of New 
York, as far south as Savannah, and in 
the West as far as Omaha and Kansas 
City. While at this writing not all the 
strikers’ have .been successful, the con- 
cessions already made point to success in 
most places. In Kansas City, however, 
the employers have decided to lock out 
2,000 men, and the situation there may 
soon resemble that in Chicago, where the 
long contest between the building trades 
and the contractors is still in progress. 
The record of last week includes the 
Standard Oil Company’s voluntary addi- 
tion of Io per cent. to the wages of its 


25,000 employees, and the concession of ° 
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Porto Rico’s 


eight hours and increased pay by the 
Massachusetts granite companies to 2,500 
men who went on strike some weeks ago. 
In Philadelphia 16,000 men in the build- 
ing trades are out as the result of a quar- 
rel between the Carpenters’ Brotherhood 
and other unions, the carpenters. having 
refused to strike in sympathy wherever 
their own demands have been granted. 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany consented to discuss the question of 
wages with the 800 striking car repair- 
ers in Buffalo, and after a pleasant con- 
ference a settlement was reached, the 
company giving almost all of the increase 
that had been demanded. In the mean- 
time, however, there had been sympa- 
thetic strikes in the shops of several other 
companies, together with a strike of 
1,200 freight-handlers ; and the failure of 
two or three of these companies to ac- 
cept the Central’s new rates of wages 
may prolong the strike and extend it to 
the railways east of Buffalo. ° 


& 


The weather was fine at the 
inauguration of Governor 
Allen, in San Juan, on the 
Ist inst. All the. business houses were 
closed and the streets were decorated ; 
but the popular interest was not highly 
enthusiastic, owing to the impression 
caused by the recent debate in Congress, 
and to a letter, published in San Juan, 
from a Porto Rican in New York, who 
urged the people. to show dissatisfaction 
because the legislation for their island 
was less favorable than that -which 
was enacted for Hawaii. General 
Davis introduced Governor Allen, 
saying that military control of. civil 
affairs was distasteful to Americans. 
and reminding the people that at least 
forty of the forty-seven principal officers. 
of the new civil government were to 
be natives. He predicted that the price 
of sugar and tobacco would be largely in- 
creased. The people were to have free 
trade, he said, as soon as they should 
show their ability to support their own 
government ; their laws, religion and pri- 
vate rights had been preserved, and the 
future of the island was most promising. 
Governor Allen said that he brought the 
congratulations and good wishes of the 
people of the United States, who were 
close at hand, ready to assist the Porto 


Government 
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Ricans in helping themselves. He assured 
the people that it was his ‘intention to 
place in office men:of high character. On 
the other hand, they should: elect only 
such men, and thus. the appointed and 
the elected would work in harmony, for 
the welfare of the isldnd. At Washing- 
ton the Senate, after some delay, ‘has ac- 
-cepted the provisions of the House con- 
ecerning franchises in Porto Rico, and 
»they have been enacted.. They require 
the approval of each franchise by -the. 
- President, forbid the watering of stock 
or the issue of Stock dividends, empower. 
the Government to regulate charges for. 
service, and provide for the purchase of 
franchise plants by the Government at 4 


engage in agriculture is not permitted to 
own more than 500.acres of land. The 
island treasury contains $285,000 in cash. 
There are. signs of a revival of trade; 
large quantities.of sugar and tobacco will 
soon be shipped to this country. 


fd 


General Otis sailed for 
home on May 5th in 
the United States transport “ Meade.” 
It had been generally expected.that he 
would wait for the arrival of the Taft 
Commission, which-is 'due about the 2oth, 
and this somewhat hasty withdrawal has 
occasioned many queries.’ It is affirmed, 
however, that the reasons are purely per- 
sonal, and that General Otis took advan- 


The Philippines 


tage of the arrival of General. Mac-- 


Arthur, who was to succeed him, to get 
away as soon as he could in order to meet 
his family... .General Otis has ‘devoted 


himself to his work with the: greatest of 


assiduity, being at his desk from. early 
in the morning till late at night, and 
has been seen in public scarcely at all, ex- 
cept on a few semi-official occasions. It 
is generally believed that on the retire- 
ment of General Merritt, on June 16, 
General Otis will be appointed to the va- 
cancy in the grade of Major-General. 
As to the general situation in the islands, 
the insurrection appears to be continu- 
ing, altho General Otis in his final report 
affirmed that the leaders on*every hand 
were declaring that it could not last much 
longer. The chief general, Pantelon 
‘Garcia, has been captured, but Agui- 
naldo has reappeared with troops in the 
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laces with'no very serious, losses on the 
mst of our troops. . General Otis claims 
that during April there. were captured 
from the .enemy 30 pieces of. artillery, — 
ever 1,000 rifles and considerable am- 
munition',and stores. In pursuance of 
the general plan for civil government, 
Mr. - Atkinson, principal of the High 
School .of, Springfield, .Mass., has been 
appointed Superintendent of Instruction 
in the Philippines, and will sail early in 
the summer for. his post. .. The Secretary 
of War has.sent to Congress a copy of 
an order, issued by’General Otis, provid- 
ing for the system. of ‘civil municipal 
goveriiment and the election of municipal 


“officers by the people. 
fair valuation. A corporation formed to ~~ © ¥ Me 
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Lord Roberts” has’ fairly 
got started again on his 
way to Pretoria. The 
movement: is along three lines, two di- 
rectly from Bloemfontein and one from 
Kimberley.’ The movements from 
Bloemfontein ‘comprise the general army 
advance in the direction of Winburg.and 
a flying column: to, the east by. Thaba 
Nchu and Ladybrand...* The. main ad- 
vance: has during the, week captured 
Brandfort ‘after-a resistance -which was 
less vigorous. than had. been anticipated. 
It then passed on along ‘the lire of. rail- 
way toward Kroonstad, crossing’ the Vet 
River just west of Winburg. At the 
same time General, French’s. cavalry col- 
ump. to the east cleared very nearly the 
whole country, up to Ladybrand, ‘of the 
Boer troops, and the two converged upon 
Winburg, sixty-three miles . beyond 
Bloemfontein, and occupied it on, May 
7th, the Boers fleeing’ northward. On 
the west General Hunter has. crossed 
the: Vaal River, not far froni Windsor- 
ton, south of Warrenton, and is passing 
north toward that place. The object of 
these two. flank movements is.on. the.east 
to control the communication between 
Bloemfontein and Ladysmith, where 
General Buller is steadily pushing the 
troops ahead of him past the Biggars- 
berg range; and on the west to get full 
control of the connections with Mafeking 
and press the Boer forces eastward. Now 
that Winburg has been occupied the 


The Biltish 
Advancing. 


British army line practically éxtends clear 


across the Orange Free State from War- 


North. The fighting continues:in various. renton to Ladysmith, including the lower 
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passes jtist north of Acton Homes: -So 
far the advance ‘has been comparatively 
easy. It is‘ stated, however, ‘that. ‘the 
region just south of Kroonstad, espe- 
cially that between’ Ventersburg~ and 
Senekal, which is directly in-the line of 
advance, is‘extremely difficult and lends 
itself easily to the Boer tactics of defense. 
This advance of the-army rather monopo- 
lizes public attention, and little notice is 


nated from the contest... Some excite- 
ment has been roused by the murder of 
a guard at Premier ‘Schreiner’s house in 
Cape Town, and there are somé rumors 
of.a charge of an anti-Dutch plot. In 
England attention is directed particularly 
to the criticisms upon the War Office, es- 
pecially connected with the publication 
of General Roberts’s dispatches criticising. 
General Buller and others. : 
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paid to events elsewhere, except that 
with the’ advance. toward: Pretoria and 
the constant pushing back of the Boer 
forces, there come indications of a re- 
vival of the disaffection. among the Free 
State troops. Everywhere the advanc- 
ing English seem to be well received, and 
there seems every probability that as soon 
as the war is transferred to the Transvaal 
the Free State will be practically elimi- 


L.L.Poates, Engr., N.Y. 


Lord Cromer has issued 
his annual report of the 
general condition of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The year has 
been a favorable one in almost every re- 
spect, the one exception being the: un- 
precedented low Nile, which caused a 
loss of revenue reckoned at $1,750,000. 
Notwithstanding this the revenue, 
amounting to $57,000,000, the highest 
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figure yet recorded since the Brit- 
ish occupation, shows a surplus of 
$2,000,000. All the departments, cus- 
toms, railways, stamps and the post- 
office, showed an increase, indicating 
growing prosperity. But Egypt is an 
exception to all other governments in its 
financial position. It may seem to be 
prosperous, but by the international 
agreement it cannot benefit to the fullest 
extent possible from its prosperity, be- 
cause so large a sum has to be held in 
reserve, which ought to be used for the 
benefit of the country or the reduction 
of taxation. The net debt, which was 
$482,000,000 a year ago, has been re- 
duced by $1,000,000 during the year. 
The low Nile had one advantage. It 
afforded an unusual opportunity for the 
construction of the Nile reservoirs, which 
have been pushed on with great rapid- 
ity. Lord Cromer defends the purchase 
of locomotives and cars from America 
and Belgium. He says that while Amer- 
ican firms. could not favorably compete 
with British firms on cars specially made 
on designs furnished, they could offer 
engines or cars built to standard designs 
of their own at lower prices and in less 
time; and in the same way a Belgian 
firm offered delivery in three and a half 
months less time than an English firm. 
A great evil in Egypt is the indebtedness 
of the Fellahin to usurers at the rate of 
fifty per cent. a year. ‘Trial is being 
made of a system of government loans 
through a bank to agriculturists at a 
moderate rate of interest. This has been 
very successful, and the system will prob- 
ably be enlarged. In Lord Cromer’s 
report he pays great attention to the 
Sudan. The conditions there are every- 
where favorable. The frontier has been 
mainly delimitated between the Sudan 
and the Italian colony of Erythrea, and a 
satisfactory arrangement is being made 
with Abyssinia. The relations with the 
tribes in Kordofan are quite satisfactory. 
But for some years the administration of 
the Sudan will be a burden upon the 
Egyptian exchequer, amounting this year 
to nearly $1,000,000. An interesting 
point is the preference of the Egyptians 
for English education. Of the pupils in 
the schools and colleges belonging to the 
public instruction department more than 
three-fourths are studying English and 
the remainder French. The relations 
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with the Khedive are excellent, and he 
will visit England in a few months, and 
will doubtless be received with great 


honor. 
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The diplomacy of the Far 
Russia and | Fast is itneceoonies in inter- 
Japan est, altho just how much of 
reliance is to be placed in the reports that 
come is uncertain. It looks very much 
as if there were being played a strong 
game of bluff. Russia demanded a coal- 
ing station at Masampo, a harbor on the 
southern extremity of Korea, and about 
midway between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. There were some protests, 
and then she tried to buy the land, only 
to find that Japanese purchasers were 
ahead of her. Then came a:renewal of 
the demand for a concession followed by 
one for the right to land troops. This 
brought another and more vigorous pro- 
test from Japan, and a reported yielding 
on the part of Russia, to be succeeded 
lately by a renewal of the demand for 
the landing of troops and a further de- 
mand that the Island of Kayeko in. the 
strait be held inalienable to any other 
Power. This again has roused very 
earnest, even bitter, comment by Jap- 
anese, and some of the papers represent 
the situation between the two Govern- 
ments as seriously strained. That there 
is immediate danger of war is most ear- 
nestly denied by many who know the sit- 
uation well. They affirm that what Ja- 
pan wants is time to flood Korea with 
Japanese, get control of Korean trade 
and manufactures, and so thoroughly 
identify Korea with herself that when 
the time comes for a test of strength it 
will be really Korea and Japan against 
Russia and not Japan alone. To this she — 
is bending every energy, and it seems not 
improbable that the repeated claims by 
Russia ‘for a military depot are occa- 
sioned by her realization of the control 
Japan is acquiring over the country it- 
self. Meanwhile Korea is advancing by 
almost as rapid strides as Japan herself. 
Her mines are being opened, and Ameri- 
cans are interested in some of the most 
important ones. Foreign influence is in- 
creasing,.and that there is developing a 
gentiine independence of action is mani- 
fest in much that has already been done. 
Give Korea time enough and her Rus- 
sification will be no easy matter. 








HE issuance of the manifesto—the 
“appeal ”+-of the Boer represent- 
atives to the people of the United 

States, which, in anticipation of their im- 
mediate departure from Holland for our 
shores, appears in the paper of this morh- 


ing (May 3d), raises very grave ques-. 


tions of enlightened patriotism for the 
consideration of our people of all parties. 
Especially is this incumbent upon those 
among us who are antecedently inclined 
to sympathize with the cause associated 
with our approaching visitors, either 
through kinship with them, by blood deri- 
vation, or through racial antipathy to 
‘Great Britain, the other party to the cur- 
rent war. All of ‘us are bound first to 
regard, not our own feelings, but our 
-duty to the welfare of our country. To 
. this we are obliged, either by tie of birth, 
-or by voluntary oath of allegiance. These 
-entail the obligation to_govern ourselves, 
not by mere a nae ors Se but by a pri- 
mary concern‘for the interests of the State. 
The avowed purpose of this delegation 
from a foreign community is to move 
-our people, and through them to bring 
pressure upon our “Government, to de- 
part from a line of action—that of non- 
interference in questions of European 
policy—which has heretofore been sedu- 
‘lously observed: The-writer is no advo- 
-cate of dogged persistence in a particular 
-course only because Sanctioned by prec- 
edent. Were he so H€“could not have 
been the earnest & e of over-sea ex: 
pansion which he may, perhaps, presume 
‘to think he is generally known to be. 
Nevertheless, a gréat change in national 
action, evén when in-the highest degree 
-expedient, is ever a grave step to take. 
It seems, therefore, opportune now to 
-Consider the change proposed to us in 
‘the light of recent events, and especially 
in that of The Hague Conference, to the 
articles of which appeal is so nerve 
made as a justifying cause for departi 
from our former coursé in the direction 
- of active and originative ‘ifiterposition. 
This appeal, as it has met my eye in 
‘various utterances by meetings ‘of ‘sym- 
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pathizers with the South African Re- 
publics,—and elsewhere,—has been rest- 
ed upon the third article in the first con- 
vention of the Conference,—*‘ the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Regulation of In- 
ternational Conflicts.” That article emits 
the carefully guarded and most conserva- 
tive opinion, that “ the signatory Powers 
think it useful that one or several Powers, 
not participants in an existing conflict, 
should of their own initiative, as far as 
circumstances allow, offer their good 
offices or mediation to the States in con- 
flict.” It further stipulates that such 
offer may be made not only before, but 
during the course of hostilities; and that 
it can never, by either belligerent, be con- 
sidered as an unfriendly act. The under- 
lined phrase, “as far as circumstances 
allow” (“lend themselves to it” would 
be the literal translation), reserves to the 
discretion of each possible intermediator 
the question whether circumstances do 
make it discreet and advisable to offer — 
good offices. 

The question of discretion aden exist- 
ing circumstances is therefore posed to 
such citizens of the United States as may 
incline to entertain the provocations to 
interference brought by the Transvaal 
deputation, and seek to bring ‘pressure 
upon the action of the Government. It 
is a question to be considered not merely, 
nor primarily, with reference to the inter- 
ests of the’Boer Republics, or of Great 
Britain, however individual sympathies 
lie, but of our own country, with its 
recognized ‘policy and its imposing re- 
sponsibilities, both those now present and 
those of the immediate future, not diffi- 
cult to descry. 

The third article in the first Copii 
tion of The Hague Conferefce, above 
quoted, goes no further than to sanction 
a proceeding to which it may ‘safely be 
said that public acquiescence had already 
advanced. It possesses therein the char- 
actet of legislation which correctly inter- 
prets the wishes of the people, and there- 
fore rests upon a sound basis. The dis- 
position to accept good offices, provided 
Itor 
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attendant circumstarices render’ it: expe- 
dient, is a characteristic which has now 


largely displaced the jealous resolve to’ 


vindicate one’s own rights, rejecting all 
interposition. But The Hague Confer- 
ence went further, and in Article 27.'of 
the same Convention. incorporated a-pro- 
vision, which, if unqualified, would be 
toward the traditional policy of the 
United States: nothing Jess than omi- 
nous,—not to say revolutionary. “That 
article reads : 


“The signatory Bowers consider it'a. pury,- 


in ‘case af acute conflict should threaten to 
break out between'two or more of ‘them, to re- 
call: to the latter that ‘the. Permanent Court is, 
open to them. 

“In consequence, they declare that the fact 
of reminding the parties to the conflict of the 
dispositions of the present Convention, and 
the advice given, in the superior interest of’ 
peace, to address themselves to. the. Perma- 
nent Court, can be considered only as acts of 
good “offices.” 


_ It will be observed that.in ‘this declara- 
tion there is ‘no qualifying phrase, either 
to the strong word “ duty,” or to the 
strong. expression. “ advice given.”’. . The 
customary words. insuring discretion— 

“as far as circumstances allow "—do not 
appear. 


The obligation assumed is man- 
datory—non-discretional., 

The bearing .of this, article upon flee 
present conjuncture. is ‘easily apparent. 
To two phases of interference the United 
States has always been jealously sensi- 
tive: Interference of Europe with Amer- 


ican affairs, 
United States in matters of purely-Eu- 
ropean concern. The former’ diréctly,’ 
the latter derivatively, are the essence of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Article 27, tn-> 


qualified, would make it obligatory upon. 


and interference by the 
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South-African war ; for, whatever may be 
our individual sympathies inthe matter, 
two: ‘things ate clearly evident: 1, Africa 
in its‘entirety is a purely European ques- 
tion, the national authority of European 
States having ‘been! extended; by: recog- 
nized conventidnal’ methods. of “interna-’ 
tional pfocedure,-over’ nearly the ‘whole 
coritinent,—the exceptions’ of: Morocco, 
Abyssinia, etc., being too trifling: for-con- 
sideration.‘ and;’ 2, the war between Great 
Britain: and. the Boer ‘States’ is’ not only’ 
a European. affair, because’ African,— 
but-it is a war which, from the relation of. 
Great’ Britain to the Transvaal; is politi- 
cally “internal to: -the- British ° ‘Empire, 


' which ‘itself,: from the character of ' the 


paramount ‘country, is one of the Eu- 
ropean gto ‘of States. 

From such ‘injurious ‘deductions front 
Article’ 27 the United States is saved: ‘by. 
the Declaratiot made’ by“ its’ Delegation 
in full Conference on the 25th’of July, the 
express reservation of which:appears at- 
tached *totheir signature; givén’to the 
First.’ Convéntion. ' This" pear Pony 
reads as follows: °°: = sean 

” ‘Nothing’ contained itt ‘thig Cor vention shall 

* be ‘so constrted as to requiré the United States 
of “America to. depart from. its traditional: pol- 
icy of not intruding upon, interfering. with, or 
entangling. itself in, the political .questions. or. 
policy or internal administration of any for- 
eign State; nor shall anything’ contained in the 
said Convention be construed: to’ imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of America 


of its traditional attitude toward purely Amer- 
ican questions.” 


It is difficult.to exaggerate the actual 
‘#maportance-to‘this country of the quali- 
fying Declaration thus insured, and ac- 
quiesced in by the other Powers with full 
understanding of its-purport.’ It does not, 


us to allow such interference as is therein: indeed, in my. judgment, commit the lat- 


mentioned, which would open the ‘way to’ 
combined pressure by several Powers in 


an American question,’ such ‘as that of 
our intervention in Cuba two years ago;" 


for the “duty” to speak, to “ give ad- 
vice,” flings the door wide open for ad- 
vicé so worded as to fall little short of 
offense, or even of veiled menace. 

Less directly embarrassing; but more 
pertinent to the issue immediately before 
us, the article as it stands would entail 


on the United States the novel duty to: 


offer advice in European matters, from. 


ter, even by. implication, to'acceptance of 
the Monroe Doctrine as tinderstood by 
us, or place it upon the basis of a recog- 
nized tenet of international law. But it 
has advanced us to a position of increased 
moral strength by the renewed explicit 
assertion of steady adherence to a tradi 
tional national policy’; an assertion made- 
at a. moment of. somewhat critical im- 
portance, when it was the. desire of all 
concerned to concede everything, save 
essential ptinciple, to the cause of mu- 
tual! y.. understanding: and future 


which we have heretofore ‘cautiously ‘te-' pe 


frained. Such a matter is the present 


And indeed the Declaration was in the 
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interest of, peace; for without it Article 
27: would have committed us unwitting- 
ly to a policy which the national temper- 
ament would: have rejected, the instant, it 


was awakened: to: consciousness by the. 
occurrence of.a political,occasion, when. 


the. article. should. become ; operative in 


contravention - of. the. Monroe,Doctrine.. 


Such:\a ‘last state. would haye been: far 
worse:than the first. ..-: Nf 


.-The question: now.: before .us,. through e 
the:.manifesto..of. the, Boer; Delegation, 


and the: avowed: purpose. of political ag- 
itation in our: own midst; is: Are we go- 


ing to tecede-from the advantage ob-: 
tained; from the increased ‘moral. status. 


acquired:-for.the Monroe’ Doctrine, by. 


willfully: undertaking to impel: the :Gov-: 
ernment of the United States, into inter-: 


position ina European question? If the 


people: of the United; States’ insist, that, 


the - Government. shall. take .a;' certain 
course, that ‘course some ,Government, 
sooner. or later, will unquestionably. take. 
We, the,-people,-decide; it is; of -the-es- 


sence of our institations.that so it is, and; National welfare involved inthe open- 
so shall be. Therefore it is.no idle, talk: 


in which we indulge. when we get .to- 


gether -and-Jash one, another, irito. a. fury; 


of .sentiment.. -How: many. have: looked 
in dismay: atthe after-results of: such 


bursts 6f ‘emotion—the “headache ‘after. 
the caroyse. "We it is who are responsi- 


ble:; Are.we then, upon grounds-of sen- 


tovou ous.» A Pharisee, Speaks; -.: 
2 Uti seen Ai) BOE ON Sen laste 
} But Jesus stooped down and. with his ‘finger wroteon the. groundJoun VIII, 6, 


~*"“' YE’ stooped ;'and as he wrote upon the sand. 
vr, H My evil deeds hé seemed to set in row.. 
- . _Like'an account the Judgment Boo 
: Till as they grew *neath his accusing hand 
. I could ‘not face them, nor the charge withstand. — 
. Lastly he wrote her name whose beauties glow. 
In jewels that her lord did not bestow— 
My gift; her shame, the wanton’s gaudy brand. 
Fearless the accusing finger wrote, and I, 
As line by line the bitter record grew, 
Strained every nerve to give it all the lie; 
And yet was dumb with horror that he knew. 
~ I could but flee, lest I might meet his eye;. ue 
For‘he had read my soul, and wrote ittrue! 


Boston, Mass,.: . 
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A: Pharisee’ Speaks 


with-our other increased ‘responsibilities. 


charids? ; That, and ‘not the very doubtful 










timent,. willing to precipitate a course 
which. will weaken the moral force—to 
say the least—of the Monroe Doctrine? > 
For sentiment alone it, is; upon, the. ques- 
tion of cool right and wrong. there is 
much.to be said. against.the Boers’ plea. 
_ Where, moral force is depleted, the 
need for, physical,.power is. increased. 
fourfold. . “ Thrice is he armed that has 
his, quarrel just.” We. cannot expect 
others to yield respect—which is. the .ex- 
ponent of moral power—to a position, or. 
a principle, which we ourselves disregard 
lightly upon ‘occasion, whether of in- 
terest or of feeling. . Weaken. the.moral, 
power. of the :Monroe Doctrine; as” the 
calm expression of the consistent will of 
a great people, and you must éither vast- 
ly increase your navies and armi¢s, or let 
the Doctrine go... And, with ‘it, also, the 
expansion which the:nation has willed is: 
imperiled. A weakened Monroe Doctrine, 
to be supported by armed forcé, goes il 




























































































Into the manifold other‘considerations of 








ing Asian’ question, and into’ our conse- 
quent ‘duties to’the State and to ‘poster- 
ity, Twill not -here''go; for I have’ dis- 
cussed them elsewhere. i jai ba on 

What does: patriotism demand at* ‘our 


























claims of ‘the Boer:‘Republics, is’ the 
question for. the ‘people. - af ; 
New Yoni Crrv. % oe 
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ERHAPS the mental quality most 
useful ‘to the chess player who 
wishes to rise to distinction in the 


game is concentration—the ability to iso- © 


late himself from the whole world and 
live for the events of the board while a 
match is proceeding. 

And yet “concentration” does not 
quite suit me as expressing the quality I 
refer to, for concentration implies nar- 
rowing, and I am satisfied that the in- 
fluence of chess broadens the mind. All 
the leading chess masters take such an 
interest in events outside their own par- 
ticular world as would be expected of 
lawyers, for instance. Some of them 
take up specialties for pleasure and be- 
come experts in them. Steinitz, for in- 
stance, is deeply learned in matters per- 
taining to the rise, progress and history 
of the Hebrew race, and that, in spite of 
the fact that he gave his life to chess. 
That he has become insane is no reflec- 
tion upon the game. He has had illness 
and trouble for a long time. The same 
may be said of Morphy’s insanity. It 
was not due to chess. 

Tschigorin is a valued employée of 
the Russian Government; Lasker is now 
a professor of mathematics, having just 
received his degree from a German uni- 
versity. Tarrasch is a practicing phy- 
sician, Maroczy is Assistant City Engi- 
neer of Buda Pesth, and so it goes. I 
believe that the influence of chess, itself, 
is beneficial in so training the mind that 
its entire power can be wielded and con- 
trolled instantly for the accomplishment 
of a certain purpose. It is the mistaken 
notion of some of the opponents of the 
game that it has an effect upon the mind 
similar to the effect which the black- 
smith’s constant hammering has upon the 
muscles of his arm. . He becomes muscle 
bound. He is strong, but can only use 
his strength in a certain manner. So far 
as my observation goes nothing at all 
similar happens to the mind of the chess 
player. 

I frequently play sixteen games blind- 
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folded, and tho the strain at the time is 
very severe, the whole matter is cast off 
my mind five minutes after the match is 
over. If you then asked me to name the 
opening on Board No. 9, for instance, I 
would have to stop and think about it. 

After such a match as I have de- 
scribed, where blindfolded I encounter 
sixteen opponents at’ once, I find it nec- 
essary to devote an hour or two to some 
other subject that will take my mind off 
chess—some mental work that is suffi- 
ciently engrossing. Otherwise I would 
be unable to sleep. 

The largest number of games ever 
played simultaneously by one man was 
seventeen,* and that by myself. That is 


‘the record, and much astonishment is ex- | 


pressed at times at the formidable na- 
ture of the feat. But, as a matter. of fact, 
I believe that such feats of memory in 
other forms are quite common in the 
business world. For instance, the stock- 
broker carries in his head all the fuctua- 
tions which have happened in a long line 
of stocks during ten days. He does not 
need to stop to think. All the details are 
ready for instant use. Just so it is with 
the blindfold chess player. 

I don’t know how it is with the others, 
but I make matters easier for myself by 
systematizing the games when I am play- 
ing blindfold on sixteen boards at once. 

I mentally arrange the boards in four - 
groups like this: 


I.—Board Nos. 1 5 9 13. 
II.—Board Nos. 2 6 10 14. 
III.—Board Nos. 3 7 11 15. 
IV.—Board Nos. 4 8 12 16. 


On the boards in System III I open by 
playing pQ4, and on all the other boards 
pK4 followed by KktKb3. In almost all 
these blindfold games I have the move, 
and can generally force my opponent into 
my system. If he makes an eccentric 
move that takes him out of the system 
I make a mental note of it. 

* Since this was written Mr. Pillsbury played in Phila- 
delphia, Ma: pe; eaty simultaneous games without see- 


‘ing any of the s Hewon fourteen of the games, 
drew five and lost one —Epitor. : 
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When I am blindfolded all that is 
communicated to me is the move of my 
upponent at each board. All else | am 
forced to remember, but this is not so 
difficult as it would appear. By the time 
twenty moves have been made there has 
been some clearing of the board and a 
definite objective has been developed. 
When I turn to a new board, I say: “ Ah! 
No. 9, this is the board on which we have 
exchanged Queens,” and the whole play 
comes back to me. Occasionally I over- 
look something, but not often, in a blind- 
fold match. I keep account of the num- 
ber of pieces on each board. I know if 
I have a knight. and bishop, or two 
bishops, and what my opponent has, and 
whether or not I'am a pawn ahead. 

Each board and the position on it is 
remembered by me not as a picture, but 
as a record. Each game has scores of 
possibilities for each move, until most 
of the pieces are cleared off. After mak- 
ing my move I must totally dismiss the 
board on which it was made from my 
mind and take up the next, which, also, 
has its scores of possibilities, and I must 
follow each possible variation out men- 
tally for several moves ahead. 

That is where the blindfold player suf- 
fers the greatest disadvantage. He can- 
not see so far ahead as if he were look- 
ing at the board. For him to see clearly 
three moves ahead is difficult, while the 
expert with the board in front of him 
can explore all possible paths for five 
moves. I play much better sometimes 
than at others. In the game where I, 
blindfold, played against seventeen op- 
ponents, I lost three of the games. Often 
with sixteen opponents I capture all the 
games. 

To play, simultaneously, a number of 
games of chess blindfold is not so hard 
as at first it might appear. A man be- 
gins by playing one game in that man- 
ner. Of course, before he comes to that 
he has already mastered the game. After 
much practice with the single blindfold 
game he essays to play two at once and 
gradually extends his operations. As he 
progresses his mind expands. His men- 
tality gains strength by exercise, just as 
the body gains strength from exercise. 
There is nothing so very wonderful in 
this blindfold play, but it is useful be- 
cause it gives a striking illustration of 
what the mind may become with training. 
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The truth of the matter is that suck 

feats seem very wonderful because mos‘ 
men are what you might call mental day 
laborers. Only one out of ten really 
thinks. 
- Besides the quality which we have, for 
want of a better name, called concentra- 
tion, there are others that are essential 
to the good chess player. One of these 
is’ patience, or ability to wait. We have 
players who are known as plungers, who 
see an opening and drive ahead into it 
without studying out all that it leads to. 
Such men can never become good play- ~ 
ers. The chess master must have full 
control of himself at all times. He must 
not be impatient, he must be content to 
mark time, as it were, till he sees the re- 
sult of his opponent’s attack, and he must 
be able to resort to meaningless moves to 
kill time if there is no other way of 
holding fast to the fortified position till 
the danger is over. Not all men can do 
this. They want to rush out and attack 
and thereby they expose themselves and 
lose the game. 

Another most useful quality is accu- 
racy, in which Lasker excels. His fore- 
sight has not so great a range as that of 
Tschigorin, for instance, but so far as 
he sees he is infallible. Tschigorin may 
see five moves ahead and Lasker only 
three, but the latter more than evens up 
matters by his deadly accuracy and thor- 
oughness. 

The game is not, necessarily, an inju- 
riously sedentary one. During the great 
matches the players, after making their 
moves, get up and walk about. Over on 
the other side you will see a group of 
them gather on the floor between the 
moves.. In addition to this one gets a 
good deal of exercise in traveling. I 
know that it is as much of a physical 
strain as most gymnasium work to run 
with a heavy valise two miles across 
country to catch a train, as I frequently 
have to do on my travels. Still to alter- 
nate the mental exercise with physical is 
a. good thing for mind and body. 

One effect of the intense mental ap- 
plication which a great match compels is 
to suspend, partially, the vital functions. 
When the brain is very busy it uses the 
blood that the other organs generally 
absorb, and they are compelled to idle- 
ness. Thus there sometimes results trou- 
ble with the digestion. But I do not 
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think that this evil is greater than the 
lawyer suffers when he has an important 
case on hand, or the clerk or bookkeeper 
subjected to unusual strain. 

Stimulants have little effect on the 
chess player during a great match. They 
have even less effect when he is in a con- 
dition of mental strain than when the 
strain is physical. 

The progress of chess in this country 
of late has been most satisfactory to lov- 
ers of the game. The number of players 
and the number of clubs are increasing 
fast. Americans have the proper stuff 
in them for chess, apparently. The best 
players in the world at the present day 
are Americans, Slavs, Teutons and He- 
brews. The Latins have fallen behind in 
the game, somehow. I don’t know any- 
thing of the Chinese or ‘Turkish players, 
and tho there is a chess club in Yoko- 
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hama now, I believe that its member's ate 
Americans and Englishmen. The Slavs 
and Americans seem to be the players of 
the future. The Slavs have been held 
back for a long time, but they are press- 
ing ahead now in many fields and over a 
chess board they are certainly formidable. 

This month I am going to Paris with 
Showalter, perhaps. At any rate, I 
will go to take part in the grand inter- 
national tournament. An endeavor wii! 
then be made to bring off a match 
with Lasker for the championship of 
the world. I have beaten him in tour- 
naments, but have never had a match 
with him. We stand even on number 
of games lost and won out of those we 
have played together, and there are many 
who desire to see us put to the supreme 
test. 

PHILADELeuiA, Pa. 





Ph.D., F.G.S.C., Ete. 


[Mr. Chandler has been traveling for some time in different parts of Central America, partly for the purpose 


of collecting material for a book on that part of the world, and the canal country in particular. 


He was for several 


years U. S. Vice-Consul General and was made Government Archeologist of Central America, an official post which 
was especially created for him. The Nicaragua route described by him is the one selected by the Maritime Canal 
Company ; the original Walker Commission preferred another which follows the river in the section between San Juan 


and the site of the Ochoa dam.—EpTor. | 


HE projected Nicaragua Waterway, 
briefly speaking, is a canal a hun- 
dred and seventy miles long, one 

hundred and twenty-one of which tra- 
verse two rivers and a lake, while twenty- 
two miles are in artificial basins. This 
leaves twenty-seven miles of actual exca- 
vation to make the connection between 
the two eceans. 

Beginning at San Juan del Norte, near 
the Atlantic or eastern terminus of the 
canal, the work will require nine miles of 
dredging through alluvial sand and silt 
to reach lock No. 1, where a low range of 
hills has to be pierced. At this point 
vessels will be raised thirty feet to enter 
the basin of the Deseado, which is noth- 
ing but a series of submerged valleys. 
This system of lifting is continued at 
locks Two and Three, till the vessels are 
on a level with the lake, and a hundred 
and ten feet above the sea. All these 


locks are patterned after those on our 
Great Lakes and will have the additional 


advantage over the latter of being built 
on rock foundations. 

We now come to the hardest part of 
the work in this gigantic enterprise—the 
Divide cut. This is a channel excavated 
through the rocky ribs of a spur of the 
Andes for a distance of three miles, to 
reach the San Francisco basin, which, 
like most of the others, is to be wide 
enough to admit of vessels freely passing 
one another. In this section between the 
divide and Nicaragua Lake, which is 
forty-four miles long, eight hundred mil- 
lion cubic yards of dredging will be re- 
quired.. Nature has provided a bountiful 
supply of excellent rock in the range just 
crossed, thereby greatly facilitating the 
building of the next work of importance 
—the Ochoa dam, which holds back the 
waters of the San Juan River. This im- 
mense wall, eighteen hundred feet long 
and fully seventy feet high, raises the 
river to the level of the lake and further- 
more does away with a number of rapids, 
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of which the Machuca are the most dan- 
gerous. 

Lake Nicaragua is reached after travel- 
ing in slack water down the San Juan 
River for sixty-five miles. Nearly one- 
third of the total length of the canal is 
embraced in the navigation of this beau- 
tiful lake, which is but seventeen miles 
from the Pacific. j 

On the western shore of Lake Nica- 
ragua a little river called the Lajas will 
be enlarged, the waters of the lake dam- 
med up, and an artificial reservoir made 


in a natural depression in the mountains. - 


This inland harbor, called the Tola basin, 
will have nearly a score of miles of wa- 


ter front. Here ships of all sizes can‘ 


load and discharge, make repairs and 
transfer cargoes if necessary. Locks 


But, to offset the work to be done 
by man at these two entrances, nature has 
been most liberal to Nicaragua, from 
the geological as well as the geograph- 
ical point of view. Nowhere in the thou- 
sands of. miles of Pacific cordilleras, 
which streteh almost from the North 
Pole to Patagonia, can we find another 
such narrow depression, where a large 
body of fresh water stands ready to sub- 
serve man’s needs. But this is not all. 
A large river, nearly one hundred miles 
long, reaches from this lake to the Atlan- 
tic, and. to-day a ship of 500 tons can 
sail from the Caribbean to within twelve 
miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

Then, again, the soil is clay and vol- 
canic sand, which easily turns to stone 
under the influence of a tropical sun. 








Maritime Co's Route 
won--e== Lull or Low Level Route 





Four, Five-and Six are situated but a 
few 'miles from Brito, the Pacific ter- 
minus of the waterway. At this place a 
port will have to be made. Brito is to- 
day nothing more than a small angular 
indentation of land. Large and expen- 
sive breakwaters of masonry will be nec- 
essary to convert it into an artificial port. 

On the other hand, the Atlantic ter- 
minus, San Juan del Norte, was a fine 
harbor half a century ago, but the drift- 
ing sands and silt have so filled it up that 
it will probably cost two or three mil- 
lions to restore it. One of the main por- 
tions of this work will be necessarily a 
breakwater nearly a mile long, to protect 
the entrance of the harbor from the drift- 
ing sands of the Caribbean. 

However, the cost of these harbors 
has been duly estimated in every one of 
the official surveys recently made. 


This is the well-known “ telpetate” of 
the natives. 

One of the advantages of the clay for- 
mation in the delta of the San Juan and 
for fully fifteen miles inland, is that this 
low region can be easily excavated by 
dredging machinery, thus avoiding the 
loss of life consequent on working in low, 
marshy regions entirely by man power. 

In the important matter of stone and 
timber for this enterprise a very fine 
quality of trap and graywacke are found 
along the river San Juan, whereas on the 
west side of the lake large limestone 
guarries have been found. In every case 
stone is obtainable at points where it is 
most needed for dams, locks, etc. How 
different from the experience of the 
French engineers who in the sandy desert 
had to manufacture the stone for the em- 
bankments of the Suez Canal! 
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The land traversed by the canal, al- 
though deficient in varieties of pine, pro- 
duces large amounts of cedar which here 
grows to a great hight, affording timber 
forty feet long and eighteen inches 
square; then, again, the roble and the 
nispero, both stronger than white oak, are 
to be found in quantities in the foothills. 

Another important advantage enjoyed’ 
by Nicaragua is her position in the direct 
line of the trade winds. The stifling, fe- 
ver-laden miasmas which sent so many 
thousands to their graves during the con- 
struction of the Panama Railroad, and 
gave rise to the saying that every tie on 
that line cost a man’s life, can never exist 
in Nicaragua, where the life-giving 
breezes of two oceans are constantly 
sweeping across the isthmus. We have 
abundant evidence of this favorable in- 
fluence in the’ numerous American sur- 
veying parties which have lived for 
months on the canal route without show- 
ing any greater death rate than is com- 
mon in many places situated in the tem- 
perate zone. 

Modern estimates of the cost of build- 
ing this passageway between the oceans 
are never under Engineer Menocal’s. cal- 
culation of sixty-five million dollars, 
while the experts who have lately sur- 
veyed the route place the cost as high as a 
hundred and twenty-five millions. It is 
generally conceded by practical men that 
the greater part of the work can be done 
for sixty per cent. of what it would have 
cost ten years ago, still, in the light of the 
history of Suez and Panama, it would 
seem safe to adopt the latter figure and 
thereby provide for those contingencies 
which are ever happening when works of 
this magnitude are being carried out.* 

Considered merely as an investment, 
the figures given are certainly interesting, 
for from conservative estimates the year- 
ly tonnage passing through the canal is 





* COMPARATIVE TABLE OF COST. 


Menocal’s Nicaraguan 
estimates. 

Per cubic yard. 
Dredging .. 20 to 30 
Earth excavation. .40 to soc. 
Rock excavation. .$1.25-1.50 
Rock subaqueous 


Chicago Drainage Canal. 
Per cubic yard. 
Dredging...... 
Earth excavation... 
Rock excavation... 
Rock excavation mini- 
mum... tereccceee SOC. 
Earth excavation car- 
ried away to dis- 
doors jec, 
. $2.75 


5 to 8c, 
19c. 
74¢. 


Embankments, earth, 
20 to 50c 
Embankments, rock, 
6o0c, to $1 50 
Masonry, ......$200 to 10,00 
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placed at 8,000,000; this amount to be 
doubled in the course of ten years. The 
fairness of this calculation is seen in the 
increase of traffic in the Suez waterway. 
In 1898 the tonnage was nearly twenty 
times as much as in the year of the open- 
ing of the canal, 1870. If proof is need- ~ 
ed of the large amount of freight which 
will seek the Nicaragua route, we have 
only to observe the fierce opposition 
waged against it by the transcontinental 
railways. These lines now charge $24.80 
a ton across the continent, whereas the 
freight rate by water through the canal 
is to be, according to the best authorities, 
less than one-fourth of that sum. The 
average tolls on the Suez Canal are two 
dollarsaton. Taking this as a standard, 
if from the $16,000,000 of yearly rev- 
enue we deduct $6,000,000 for main- 
tenance, repairs and sinking fund and in- 
terest, a net revenue of ten millions of 
dollars remains to be distributed among 
the stockholders. As a further basis for 
_calculation it may be well to state that 
the Suez Canal pays a nine per cent. year- 
ly dividend on its stock, while the cost of 
this waterway up to date has been some- 
what over $115,000,000. 

The advantages of the Panama route 
have been so often touched upon by re- 
cent writers that it may be convenient 
to set down some of the conditions which 
the French engineers are encountering on 
the Isthmus of Darien. In the first place 
this waterway will require 46 miles of 
excavation, asagainst 27 on the Nicaragua 
route. In the latter there are only three 
miles of mountain excavation through a 
low range, whereas at Panama the moun- 
tains are twice as high, and require six 
miles of excavation through Emperador 
and Culebra hills. It is true that fully 
fifteen miles of dredging has been done 
on the Colon side, and that some 3,500 
men have been kept at work along the 
route off and on for the last three 
years, with the result that a good harbor 
has been made and considerable work 
done on the mountain section. , But, 
without touching on the climatic condi- 
tions, there are two other obstacles to 
overcome before a canal of any practical 
use can be built across the Isthmus of 
Darien. First of all a system has to be 
devised by which the Pacific tides can be 
controlled. At Panama the fluctuation 

is twenty-five feet, and this tidal variation 
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takes place twice a day. The other and 
most serious drawback of all is the regu- 
lation of the Chagres River. This stream 
flows into the Caribbean near Colon, af- 
ter capriciously winding through the 
hills and cutting the canal route at more 
than a dozen points. However quiet it 
may be one day, the next it is converted 
into a roaring, foaming torrent by the 
rains which are of almost daily occur- 
rence on the Isthmus. Even the most 
sanguine among the French engineers are 
convinced that the present works are en- 
tirely inadequate to hold in this unbridled 
tropical stream. 

Furthermore, as the lock system has 
been decided on by the present Panama 
management, it is interesting to remem- 
ber the opinion of M. De Lesseps him- 
self on the subject. The projector of 
the Panama Canal in his “ Souvenirs de 


Quarante Ans,” acknowledges that if a’ 


lock system were found necessary, the 
Nicaragua Canal would certainly offer 
the best route. . 
Nearly three hundred millions have 
been expended one way or another on this 
canal, and as has been seen, but a small 
part of it has been finished. The most 
favorable estimates of the French engi- 
neers place the cost of completing the 
work at 100,000,000 dollars, or 500,000,- 
ooo frances, the canal to be terminated 
within eight years. General Grant, who 
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was a recognized authority on engineer- 
ing matters, some years before his death 
gave it as his opinion that the Panama 
Isthmus could not be cut for less than 
400,000,000 dollars, and that every cent_ 
put into the scheme would be lost to the 
Investors. 

Should this canal ever be built, it is 
certain that it will be shunned by sailing 
vessels, for ship-masters well know that 
Panama is entirely out of the region of 
the trade winds. Vessels which to-day 
bring coal from Australia to Panama 
charge a very high rate of freight for this 
very reason, not a few of them being 
obliged to beat about the bay for a month 
er more befofe a breeze springs up and 
slowly carries them out to sea. 

The distance from the principal ports 
of the world to either canal is’ practically 
the same. But many American cities will 
be thousands of miles nearer to each other 
by the Isthmian routes. Furthermore, 
Melbourne will be 1,350 miles nearer to 
New York than to Liverpool; while Ja- 
pan by the same route will be 2,400 miles 
closer to Philadelphia than it will be to 
London. 

_What this means in war times we may 
never forget, after the Oregon’s famous 
trip by way of the Straits of Magellan a 
year ago, when every mile made by the 
gallant ship was eagerly recorded by sev- 
enty million anxious Americans. 

San Joss, C. A. 





By Henry W. Savage, 


VERY American city of 300,000 in- 
habitants will have, in the course 
of a very few years, its own oper- 

atic stock company acceptably produc- 

ing both light and grand opera in Eng- 
lish. This is the conviction which has 
grown out of pioneering the American 
movement for opera in English, an ex- 
perience which has involved more than 

3,200 productions of more than 85 

operas, and the upbuilding of an organ- 

ization which has a regular salary roll of 
fifty-seven principals and a chorus that 
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averages nearly 200 persons. The pe- . 
riod covered by this experience—call it 
experiment if you like—is five years, and 
every month adds to the completeness 
with which the stern, mercenary test of 
box office receipts is successfully met. 
It pays. In these two words are re- 
corded the substantial basis upon which 
I rest the prediction that even the pro- 
vincial city of America will not only have 
its regular season of’ opera in English 
and that this country has just entered 
upon an era of change in dramatic af- 
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fairs, which is national in its scope and 
more radical and significant in its char- 
acter than any that has preceded it. _ 

Heretofore the legitimate opera in 
America has been a luxury almost, if not 
altogether, beyond the reach of the great 
middle classes, something to be indulged 
by the wealthy and exclusive as a high 
social function rather than a gratifica- 
tion of refined taste for the harmonious 
union of dramatic and musical art. This 
condition is being rapidly and radically 
changed, and the movement which is ef- 
fecting the change is almost as signifi- 
cant and as universal in its application 
as that which was put in motion when 
Lowell Mason and George ¥. Root held, 
in New England, the pioneer singing 
schools which grew into a national in- 
stitution. It is because the pleasure, the 
refinement, and the educational force of 
the opera are being “ democratized ”— 
taken from the few and given to the 
many—that the progress of the opera in 
English #s worth recounting. In other 
words, this movement is of interest to 
the majority of the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT because it is likely to bring 
within their easy and frequent reach the 
delights of high-class opera where these 
were formerly to be vainly coveted, or 
seldom indulged, and then only at stern 
sacrifice. That which gives to the 
masses a luxury of unquestioned refine- 
ment and ethical value that has long been 
tenaciously held as an indulgence pe- 
culiar to the wealthy inhabitant of the 
metropolis must certainly be accounted 
an agent of civilization. 

The more significant steps in the prog- 
ress of this movement are briefly these: 
While pursuing a post-graduate course 
in Berlin and other university cities of 
Germany and France, I attended operatic 
performances of the subsidized theaters 
and realized, from personal experience, 
the pleasures of this form of art. Re- 
turning to America I entered the real es- 
tate business in Boston, and this led me 
to the building of a theater. Manage- 
ment of that property soon drew me into 
active control of the house, and I came 
to this problem with the training and 
traditions of an American business man 
instead of those of an impresario. But 
I loved good music, in particular good 
operatic music, and had a firm faith that 
this was a common American trait. At 
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that time, however, my musical specula- 
tions were confined to New England, 
and I said: “ Deep in the Yankee breast 
is a strain of melody to which the opera 
will make a sure appeal provided it is 
made intelligible to the average New 
England mind.” This meant that the 
opera must be in the English language, 
and that it must be strong in the human 
element, must get hold of the heart as 
well as the musical ear, must be clean, 
sweet, stirring, simple and not lacking 
in the wholesome salt of humor so nec- 
essary to satisfy the American palate. 

To this end I organized a Boston com- 
pany, and later a second company to pro- 
vide for provincial: tours through the 
New England States. In the phrase of 
a business man I determined to put with- 
in-reach of the people an operatic prod- 
uct of American texture, to be sold di- 
rect to the consumer and at manufac- 
turer’s price. This meant a good seat at 
an opera in English at the cost of a for- 
eign grand opera libretto. 

No mistake had been made in the es- 
timate of the taste and temper of the 
New England public upon which this 
undertaking was based. A straw in- 
dicating the course of the general cur- 
rent came to me in the observation that a 
certain celebrated professor of music 
each Wednesday brought his class of 
fifty girls to the matinee. I expected to 
see a variation from this custom when the 
season of foreign grand opera opened. 
But he and his class were regularly in 
their places as usual. 

Later came the engagement in one of 
the largest auditoriums of New York 
City and the lease has never been relin- 
quished. ‘There a business man came to 
sme and said: “I’m a kind of partner 
with you in this enterprise. Every week 
I buy thirty 50-cent tickets, and distrib- 
ute them to young women who work in 
stores and offices. If I gave them the 
cost of those seats, or double that 
amount, in money it would go for finery 
and do them no permanent good, but the 
pleasure of a night of good opera ren- 
dered in their own tongue will not be for- 
gotten. It will enter. into the associa- 
tions of their youth, and be repeatedly 
lived again in pleasant memories.” 

Tokens of this kind, enforced by stead- 
ily increasing box-office receipts, in- 
dicated that there was a vast public in 
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this country not reached by the foreign 
grand opera, but hungry for the pleas- 
ures of dramatic song. ° 

In every particular the aim of this 
movement has been to keep close to 
American methods and principles. Not 
in the course of its 3,200 performances 
has the Castle Square Company ever 
held the curtain or changed a bill. Once, 
however, the latter expedient came un- 
comfortably near being adopted, but the 
outcome of the episode forcibly illus- 
trates the keen appreciation with which 
this public welcomes the introduction of 
the American spirit in the management 
of operatic enterprises. 

At a production of “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” in New York, both the princi- 
pal soprano and her understudy were-ab- 
solutely unable to appear, but a compe- 
tent member of the chorus was able to 
take the part. This substitution of an 
untried singer in a principal role was a 
form of procedure to which I was con- 
scientiously opposed, :altho there was no 
lack of precedent in grand opera man- 
agement by which to justify the change. 
The situation was explained to the au- 
dience, and it was left to the latter to say 
whether it preferred to hear the chorus 
girl in the role of “ Santuzza,” or get its 
money at the box office. The decision 
was unanimous in favor of the untried 
singer, and she bravely undertook. the 
‘part. Her efforts were followed with 
‘unprecedented interest, and she was en- 
‘couraged by generous applause. At the 
end of the performance she was given an 
insistent curtain call. The heart of the 
audience was with her from the start 
because her appearance was based upon 
the American principle of a “ promo- 
tion from the ranks,” and because she be- 
longed to the people and was in the posi- 
tion of having a fair chance to win honor 
or merit. In the main, the “distinctive 
methods of this movement worthy to be 
characterized as American are these: No 
stars ; filling many principal roles by pro- 
motion from the chorus; new material 
drawn from the ranks of American vocal 
students ; good salaries for all who par- 
ticipate in performances; extra pay for 
‘all who display ability sufficient to war- 
rant giving them small parts; careful 
technical training for all; the zealous 
cultivation of a sincere esprit de corps; 
the absolute elimination of everything 
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suggestive of coarseness, either in lines, 
costume or stage business. 

Regarding the last named particular I 
do not hesitate to declare my Puritanism, 
altho this is contrary to operatic tradi- 
tions. Thé costumer who sends a single 
pair of “fleshings,” or flesh-colored 
tights, to one of my companies will have 
his contract instantly canceled, accord- 
ing to a standing order. It is my con- 
viction that nothing should be offered to 
eye or ear, at an operatic performartce, 
which a parent of sound New England 
traditions and good sense would exclude 
if the production were prepared especial- 
ly for his own family. 

That we shall ever have in America a 
subsidized theater after the European 
pattern I very much doubt; but I do be- 
lieve that this movement of opera in 
English will develop an admirable sub- 
stitute. The conservatory maintained 
by federal or municipal patronage is ap- 
parently not for America, but this need 
is being already met by the natural prog- 
ress of the present movement, which is 
accomplishing an educational work in 
the operatic field similar to that rendered 
the cause of applied science by the tech- 
nical schools and institutes. The pos- 
sessor of a good voice may readily and at 
not too great a sacrifice obtain that spe 
cial technical training necessary to make 
this gift available as a means of imme- 
diate support, with the prize of an hon- 
orable artistic career in the range of pos- 
sibilities. 

This result is not theoretical but prac- 
tical. It works out in actual results. 
Many of the best principals in the Cas- 
tle Square organization are those who 
have come up from the chorus, and have 
had no European training. Not a few 
of them were soloists in church choirs, 
and it is a frequent occurence in recruit-_ 
ing the chorus to secure young men and 
women who deliberately relinquish a long 
course of culture in European conserva- 
tories and studios for the purpose of 
gaining the quicker and more practical 
training in this informal technical school 
of operatic art, where American senti- 
ments; American morals and American 
methods prevail; where the salary be- 
gins with the service rendered, and where 
a full and fair chance of promotion is as- 
sured. 


New York Ciry. 





Shall We Extend Our Navy? 


By Mrs William D. Vandiver, 


HIS question’ may seem to be al- 
ready answered in the affirmative, 
judging from the increased fa- 

cilities and improvements at the armor 
plate and gun factories ; but while the re- 
cent war has demanded them and our 
ability to produce them in superior qual- 
ity has been proven, should our country 
be further taxed to supply more redoubt- 
able armor and more destructive guns? 
We go to the armor plate factory, and 
they tell us that they are making armor 
plate which will resist any projectile. Go 
from there to the factory where the pro- 
jectiles are made, and you learn that they 
are making projectiles which will pierce 
any armor. Where will it end? Na- 
tions are vying with each other. What 


will this competitive contest for a su- 
perior equipment to destroy the lives of 
men and deprive women and children of 
bread gain in the way of glory when all 


is said and done? 

The spirit of strife is upon the coun- 
try, and the love of conquest is outriding 
the love of peace. With the nations re- 
sounding with the boom of artillery, the 
voice of brotherly love grows faint, and 
the “ Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world” becomes the echo of a 
dream. 

Italy, with her brilliant navy, her mil- 
lions of dollars, and the very bread of her 
peasantry going up in the air in cannon 
salutes, her pomp and pageantry, and her 
starving shelterless people living with 
the dogs of the street, presents a warn- 
ing painted in vivid colors. 

Preparation for war begets war. A 
boy. with a toy pistol or a bean-shooter 
will get into trouble. The instinct is 
preserved and increased. Go to any 
battle ship and you will find the officers 
and men impatient for action. Our mag- 
nificent “ Maine ” sailing proudly into the 
Havana Harbor, was a taunt to the Span- 
iards. The elaborate battle ships of one 
navy are a challenge to others. The his- 
tory of France, England and even our 
own country, with their vast indebted- 
ness entailed by war, leaving a heritage 
of poverty and toil to posterity might 


arouse us to the valuation of peace from 
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an economic standpoint. It has been 
carefully and correctly ascertainea that 
the public debts of civilized nations equal 
seven times their aggregate annual rev- 
enue, and at $1.50 per day the payment 
of accruing interest at five per cent. 
would equal the continuous labor of 
three million men. 

To be ridden with debt is a calamity, 
but in addition to that are a train of even 
greater evils. The finest specimensof phy- 
sical young manhood are requisitioned 
for this wholesale slaughter. And what 
of the heroes who escape the shot and 
shell? Let Victor Hugo answer, “ Hom- 
icide is homicide, bloodshed is blood- 
shed,” it serves nothing to call one’s self 
Cesar or Napoleon, for in the eyes of the 
eternal God the figure of a murderer is 
not changed, tho instead of a gallows-cap 
there is placed upon his head an Em- 
peror’s crown. It has been said that 
Napoleon cut down the average hight of 
the young Frenchmen two and a half 
inches. Let us no longer teach our 
young men and youths to look upon 
this genius of human destruction as a - 
hero. : 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
our present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives abhors war. His utter- 
ances have been published, and are pref- 
aced thus emphatically: “I wish I had 
all the gifts to speak my abhorrence of 
war.” It is the fault of the old men and 
the historians that our boys were wild to 
go to war two years ago. If we would 
cease to idealize the so-called war heroes 
and teach that a short road to renown is 
on the bloody field, take away the fic- 
titious glory of pomp and pageantry and 
dwell on the horrors of bloodshed, the fe- 
ver camps and the debauchery, we would 
have a diminished need for warriors and 
war equipments. 

We have been taught in the midst of 
peace to prepare for war. Instead, with 
the brand of licensed homicide still fresh 
upon the forehead of our nation, and the, 
ery of the bereft not yet stilled, let us 
plead for international arbitration pre 
sided over by the “ Angel of Peace.” 


Wasuincton, D C. 
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The Restoration of the Free State. 
By Joseph S. Dunn. , 


{[Mr. Dunn is now at the front on the English Side —Epiror.] 


LOEMFONTEIN has surrendered 
to “ Bobs.” Thus the capital of 
the Free State becomes once again 

Anglicized. A tremendous achievement 
this;. it represents the emancipation of 
‘the Free State from the deadening thral- 
dom of Boer autocracy ; the liberation of 
all its vast pent-up energies and re- 
sources into the great natural channels; 
the restoration of its government and 
people to good ‘purposes, and a noble 
place among the nations. | War is oft 
described as putting back the hands of 
the clock ; is oft regarded—and oft right- 
ly, too—as the most awful catastrophe 
that could befall a country. Such defi- 
nitions, happily, at any rate do not hold 
good as regards the mighty struggle at 
present painting South Africa red with 
human blood. The South African clock 
has assuredly: been put back—by the 
Boer oligarchy. Kruger and Steyn, be- 
tween them, held up by Teyds and Reitz, 
put back the hands a hundred years, and 
then stopped the clock altogether. Now, 
what this war is doing is to set the time- 
machine agoing again, after advancing 
the hands by fifty years. The hoisting 
of the Union Jack over the Presidency 
at Bloemfontein on Wednesday, March 
14th, takes the Free Staté back to 1854, 
and starts it afresh from that point. It 
is generally useless to speculate as to 
what historical developments might have 
taken place had certain actual events not 
occurred. But’ there is nothing specula- 
tive in the assertion that, had the Union 
Jack never been pulled down either at 
Bloemfontein or Pretoria, but had been 
kept steadily afloat there in the company 
of Capetown and Maritzburg, South 
Africa to-day would have been the great- 
est, richest, happiest and most peaceful 
portion of the British Colonial Empire. 
From the day that England withdrew her 
authority and her flag from the Free 
State and the Transvaal the retrogression 
of South Africa set in. Boer rule, 


wherever it has found vogue in South 
Africa, has ever proved a degenerating, 
paralyzing, killing influence. In his 


magnificent speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in justification of the course Her 
Majesty’s Government has pursued in 
relation to the Transvaal, Mr. Chamber- 
lain admitted that it was wrong in ever 
supposing during the negotiations that 
war could be averted. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain might have gone back much fur- 
ther than the time of the “ negotiations.” 
The day on which the present war was 
declared was the day on which the Sand 
River Convention was signed in 1852. 
Then were the two irreconcilable factors 
set at work which are clashing swords 
to-day—the one factor the British de- 
sire to see the: country progress under . 
liberal institutions, pure government and 
good laws; the other factor, the Boer de- 
termination to make themselves the one 
dominant white race in South Africa, 
and to.rule the country, not on modern 
and enlightened lines, but in accordance 
with a fanaticism which declared them to 
be “‘ the chosen people of the Lord,” and 
therefore rulers by divine right, with a 
petrified ignorance of the real principles 
of justice, truth and freedom; and with 
a brazen-faced endeavor, by means of the 
most unjust and reactionary laws, to 
make all people not of their race—both 
white and black—their helpless helots, 
and accordingly to claim all the rights, 
privileges and dignities of civilized citi-. 
zenship as theirs alone. Added to these 
yet another preposterous peculiarity re- 
vealed itself when the occasion came— 
the insatiable desire to rob and plunder 
the strangers within their gates. Alli 
Baba and the Forty Thieves became the 
occupants of the high.offices of the State 
under. Dutch names. 
This war was therefore inevitable from 
the very day that Boerdom was re-es- 
tablished at Pretoria and Bloemfontein ; 
and as the inevitable outcome of this war 
must be a British reoccupation of both 
Transvaal and Free State, it logically 
follows that the Union Jack has been run 
up at Bloemfontein, and is about to be 
run up at Pretoria, as the concluding act - 
in the ceremony of signing the Sand 
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River Convention of 1852 and the 
Orange River Convention of 1854. 
Time, in working out the destinies of na- 
tions, is not always in a hurry. He has 
alowed an interlude of half a century in 
the South African drama, and a fantas- 
tic enough pantomime it has been, end- 
ing with a bloody tragedy among the 
mummers. 

The curtain, dropped in the early fif- 
ties, is being only now again rung up. 
The auditory will soon forget the hor- 
rid phantasmagoria of the cruel bur- 
lesque.now closing when, amid the joy- 
ful shouts of the emancipated at sight 
of the old emblem of Liberty, Progress 
and Peace, the next act is commenced of 
the old romance. 

Bloemfontein has been always essen- 
tially British. In fact, the Free State 
sovereignty as a whole never wished to 
be anything else. The Little England- 
er has made his pernicious influence 
more felt in South Africa than ‘in any 
other part of the Empire. This war is 
all his making. But for his policy of 
retraction in those old days Boerdom 
would never have existed. His crown- 
ing achievement was his treatment of 
the loyal Free State sovereignty. When 
the people of the sovereignty were told 
they were to be thrown out of the Brit- 
ish Empire into the arms of Boerdom 
they positively took up arms against the 
proclamation, and were thereupon ac- 
counted “rebels.” Just fancy a loyal 
British subject being condemned as a 
contumacious rebel by a British High 
Commissioner for protesting against a 
decree of expatriation issued by a Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary, in the name of 
the British Government! All these loyal 
Free Staters did was to declare that they 
wished to remain British subjects, and 
for this they were told that if they per- 
sisted in continuing in this outrageous 
frame of mind they would render them- 
selves liable to be shot down as “the 
Queen’s enemies!” Yes, that is exactly 
what happened when England handed 
over the Free State sovereignty to the 
Boers. It not only reads like fiction 
now; it sounds foul falsity. It hap- 
pened all the same. One occasion after- 
ward arose which gave Bloemfontein an 
opportunity to be sarcastic over it. When 
little Prince Alfred visited the Free 
State capital during his South African 
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tour he found stretched across the street © 
the motto: “Loyal tho Discarded.” 
What a reflection on England’s Little 
England policy of that day! That was 
Bloemfontein then. And Bloemfontein 
now has accorded Lord Roberts a “ cor- 
.dial welcome.” The Mayor, the acting 
Government Secretary and the Land- 
drost all went out to meet the conquer- 
ing hero, and handed him the keys of the 
public offices. As the Union Jack (Lady 
Roberts’s own special make) was run up , 
over the Presidency which President 
Steyn had vacated the previous day to 
flee to some safer place, the citizens of 
Bloemfontein cheered themselves hoarse 
with jubilation! Impressive, dramatic, 
unique tableau! After many days the 
deserted sheep welcomed back the lost 
shepherd! The “irony of fate” was at 
full play in Bloemfontein this wondrous 
day. The Mayor wha went out to wel- 
come Lord Roberts was Mr. J. G. 
Fraser, the- most enlightened and pro- 
gressive of the Free State publicists. 
Mr. Fraser has been a brave, persistent 
denouncer of the closer union alliance 
between the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal: ex-President Steyn was its chief 
promoter. Mr. Fraser maintained 
throughout that by allying itself with the 
unspeakable Kruger the Free State 
would bring about its own destruction 
as an independent State. Mr. Fraser is 
a political prophet whose prognostica- 
tion has come true: not often the luck of 
the political prophet. When the de- 
bacle came, Mr. Steyn, the accomplisher 
of closer union, the joint-instigator of 
the war, the President of the Republic, 
fled from his post with his portmanteau. 
Mr. Fraser, whose warning voice had 
been but that of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, remained in Bloemfontein to the 
end, and saved it from bombardment. 
Bloemfontein is British now, even to 
the flag! With “the bloomin’ old rag” 
overhead again—gratefully, enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by a long-misgoverned 
and misguided people—Bloemfontein en- 
ters upon a new era. From the ashes of 
an effete Republicanism it will arise to 
a new life, a new hope, a new destiny. 
Even so, it.may be appointed that the 
pretty healthy town of the Flower-Foun- 
tain may yet become the seat of the. 
Federal Government of South Africa. 


MaritTzBurG, SourH AFRICA. 








The Poor Man In the Mountains. 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


HE poorest man is never a pauper 
T until wealth becomes his neigh- 
bor. In the distant mountains, 
where the contented birds are also home- 
less, he may be poorly sheltered, and, 
without being ignoble, clad in rags your 
beggars would despise. Let such an one 
have a glimpse of a rich man’s larder, 
however, and his involution begins at 
once from some. likeness toa piping Pan 
into a henchman or scoundrel even. In 
the great city he becomes the dregs, its 
shredded vice, its dust heap of rags and 
immorality, the leprosy beneath its cloth 
of gold. The law of self-preservation is 
not so acutely, .so cruelly, developed in 
any other man. He is willing to slay in 
order to live. Nothing in the hand made 
world about him suggests God; there are 
no green hills, no stars in his narrow 
strip of smoke-smeared sky. Young he 
never was, and evil is his natural science. 
If Setabos:is not his god, Sycorax at 
least is his dam. And he is what he is 
because he can conceive no higher ideal 
of comfort and happiness than -Fifth 
Avenue represents. 

But in the remote mountains, Fifth 
Avenues become dim bridle paths, 
stretching away like narrow white seams 
into vernal woods and over dusky hills, 
where flowers bloom out at you like the 
innocent eyes of children, and every bush 
homes a bird “ singing a love song to its 
brooding mate.” There “Childhood 
sits enthroned,’ for men who have grown 
old retain intimations of that perennial 
youth which belonged to an earlier age. 
Poverty is a native condition, and fosters 
homely virtues. For a man to be born 
there is to be foreordained to labor. The 
sentimentality of a luxurious civilization 
has made no charitable provision for 
him; and the mountains are not rich 
neighbors, they are stern masters from 
whom no concessions may be extorted. 
If he is homeless, they offer him free 
lodging on a stone ledge; if he is hun- 
gry, there is snow; if he forgets God, 
they remind him. And if he dies in the 
effort to sustain life, their flowers bloom 





red in his dust, Who begs of cities, gets 
a crust; of mountains, a stone. Nature 
makes no provision for incompetency. 
Her only endowments are courage and 
endurance. 

As nature’s foundling the poor man in 
the mountains is home made, crude and 
simple, bearing the stamp of his origin. 
He comes from the oldest loom of all, a 
little grimy with earth dust, as if nature 
had but now cast him forth, and his col- 
ors are dull; but his virtues are without 
conceit, and his sins are so primitive one 
is inclined to look for the original apple 
tree at every turn. He is distinctly re- 
ligious. When he faces the terrible 
mountains he feels the need of protec- 
tion; there are no charity halls or soup 
kitchens, and, by an instinct as old as the 
ages, he takes refuge in God. 

For most men life is an interpreta- 
tion. To this one it is another man’s 
poetry; to that one it is somebody else’s 
prose, but for this man it is singularly 
literal in its significance. There are no 
artificial hare-bells in his valleys, on his 
mountains the heart leaves are always 
fragrant. There is no wisdom of words 
to lead him astray; if his Bible reads, 
“Go and be baptized,” the construction 
of the original Greek does not confuse 
his moral sense. He goes and is bap- 
tized, far down into the depths of some 
mountain Jordan, and holds fast forever 
after faith in his redemption. He has 
come into the fold of everlasting grace, 
and by.a faith as sublime as it is illogical 
he remains there in spite of such sins as 
the flesh and the devil thrust upon him. 

Socially, he has a silent, personal fa- 
miliarity, like sheep that rise up in the 
dawn, exchange glances, and each goes 
about the business of his day without 
further explanation. If he is near to 
some other man he has the sense of com- 
panionship. Where all are equally wise 
there is little occasion for talk, and here 
men do not speculate in mere ideas. Be- 
sides, mountains do not encourage - 
rulity. Having been born beneath their 
shadows, and having striven for life 
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against their hostile fronts, they retain 
a hold upon his consciousness that makes 
frivolity difficult. 

The mind of a wise man is usually in 
a state of eruption, and a fool even has 
occasional attacks of informational hic- 
coughs, but this man bred in the moun- 
' tains, tho complete with knowledge sub- 
tle and accurate enough to confound any 
scientist, can tell far less than he knows. 
It is secret information, inherited gen- 
eration ofter generation from the earth 
and sky, which the rough words of his 
vocabulary refuse to convey. But na- 
ture’s primal instincts have fallen deep 
in him. 

ie ce, he can read 

The inside of the earth and spell the stars.” 

Every katydid’s note has a meaning for 
him, and every sparrow’s rasping screed 
of song. Wild geese call down the seasons 
to him, and clouds bear him tidings from 
the distant seas. Tho every other man 
has long since lost confidence in her 
signs, the open face of the moon still con- 
fides infallible omens to him. From in- 


A Question 


6é E know who you are looking 
at, Miss Roche.” 

; But Miss Roche only an- 
swered with a blush, and gazed through 
the telescope more earnestly than before. 
Those who watched her suddenly saw her 
stiffen, her face grow ghastly, and her 
hands clench together, as tho she were 
stricken with death. They sprang up and 
surrounded her as she rushed from her 
place, screaming. 

“Help! Help!” she cried, and then, 
seeing nothing but the far-off snow peaks 
before her, returned to her place, roughly 
pushing back the gathering crowd. Those 
who had for the moment of her absence 
looked through the telescope - saw on the 
far-away snow mountain three struggling 
human beings, sliding, sliding, sliding 
down to their death. Along the icy slope 
they went, clutching the crumbling snow, 


* Copyright, 1900,,by Mrs; Clement Shorter. 
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fancy he has lived heart to heart with 
the brown earth, till there has come to be 
a subtle, silent interchange of life be- 
tween them. If she has nourished ‘him 
with coarse bread, at least she has not . 
withheld her confidence... This accounts 
for his content. He is in natural rela- 
tions with the most potent powers in this 
world. Can any man have a wiser as- 
piration? And, finally, the greatest of 
all words to him is, God! The moun- 
tains hark it down to him in the dawn, 
at evening the vesper hymns of happy 
birds commemorate it. For within him 
there is forever the subconsciousness of 
eternity. Worldly ambitions will hold 
small space in a one-room mind such as 
his is. He is simply a worshiper, and 
his faith is objective. And at the end of 
life he will stalk with grim assurance 
into the presence of God, weary, dusty, 
and somewhat shorn of his “ trailing 
clouds of glory,” surely, but bearing 
upon him some of the majesty of lofty 
peaks, as befits one who has overcome 
them. 
Younsc Harris, Georcia, 
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gliding downward to the mouth of a pur- 
ple crévasse. 

The end of the tragedy had not come 
before the girl was back at the glass. She 
put the others who crushed around her 
back ; they did not resent her passage or 
dare usurp her place, for she was be- 
trothed to one of those three men whom 
they had for a moment seen so near and 
yet were too far for help. The girl never 
moved from her place during the awful 
minutes of the tragedy which she alone 
could see; she swayed, moaning and cry- 
ing for some one to aid the poor victims, 
and at last with a choking cry fell to the 
ground, whence she was tenderly lifted 
and carried into the house. 

The moment her eyes left the glass, an- 
other had taken her place, as full of pity 
as she, perhaps, yet anxious not to miss 
the morbid excitement of looking at least 
upon that death, since they were too far 
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away to be of use. The man who had 


_ taken the telescope in his hands, prepared 


as he was for what he should see, started 
back at the first glance, then settled to 
watch in pitiful uselessness. 

“They have slipped to the edge of a 
crévasse,” he said. “‘ Three men! Two 
of them are over, the third man is trying 
to keep them up, but he can’t do it—he 
can’t do it, he is slipping—slipping. No; 
he has stopped; he has driven his axe 
into ground—it holds. One of the fallen 
men is struggling to mount the rope but 
cannot ; the other is still—perhaps uncon- 
scious—dead. The rope is twisting and 
turning them round and round in the aw- 
ful air. The third man is giving way— 
his axe is broken—or has lost its hold. 
He is slipping toward the edge; he is on 
the edge. Heaven help him, he is over. 
No! The rope has broken; he saves 
himself—-he saves himself—he lies in the 
snow like-one dead, poor chap!” 

There the watcher was pushed aside by 
a frantic woman who takes his place; she 
looks through the glass, trying to focus 
it to eyes dimmed with agony. 

“ There is one safe, you say,” she cried, 
‘itis my son. Is it not my only son?” 

The men drew her aside. No one could 
be sure at the distance, they tell her, try- 
ing to calm her. Pray God it be her son. 
Then seeing the other woman near, pale 
and wild, they repeat no one can be sure 
who it is—better wait. 

The suspense of waiting! The whole 
population of the vast hotel were as anx- 
iously watching for the return of the one 
survivor as tho they were related to him. 
Lunch was hastily eaten with little con- 
versation, and that little the one absorb- 
ing subject of the accident. Telescopes 
and glasses were leveled at the snow 
peak where the tragedy had been for 
hours, but they saw nothing. After the 
accident the one man remaining had 
crawled out of sight. 

At dawn the next morning the rescue 
party retarned with the one living crea- 
ture they had found, and the bodies of 
the mangled dead. Those who had for- 
gotten in sleep the tragedy of the day be- 
fore were awakened by a woman’s cry, 
and sprang up alarmed. But one girl, 
who had not lain down but trod the floor 
all night, pressed her hands above her 
heart, hearing the scream. “It is not 
her son!” she said. “Thank God!” 


A Question 
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Edward Rounds recovered slowly from 
the shock and exposure which he had 
suffered, and when he came among his 
friends again they could see lines of suf- 
fering upon his face that had never been 
there before. 

He had gone among eho companions 
for a few days before it became evident 
to him that there was some coldness in 
their attitude toward him since the acci- 
dent. At first he could not believe it was 
not his imagination. He remembered 
the enthusiastic welcome they had given 
him upon his appearance with the rescue 
party, how they had cheered him from 
their windows and hurried down in the 
dawn to congratulate him on his escape. 

Thinking thus he went among them as 
formerly, but soon found he was firmly 
tho almost imperceptibly snubbed and: set 
aside. The dozen friends who had joined 
with him to spend their holidays in Switz- 


‘erland were avoiding him; his neighbors 


at the table moved their places, one say- 
ing the draught was too much for him; 
the others, not hearing the excuse, that 
the heat at that end of the room was op- 
pressive. Before he realized it, Edward 
had strangers beside him when he ate. 

After a week or so these strangers had 
forgotten their excitement in his escape 
from death, or only remembered it if a 
son or a friend begged to go on the same 
eventful climb. Then Edward was point- 
ed out as knowing of its danger, and was 
begged to tell his story over again. How 
he shrank from the telling nobody knew, 
but the limpness and coldness of his re- 
plies soon froze the friendliness of those 
beside him, so he was left to himself and 
silence. 

For some time Edward refused to be- 
lieve that his friends shunned him, yet 
their awkwardness in meeting hirn, their 
various excuses to get away, their refusal 
to walk with him for many inadequate 
reasons, his difficulty in keeping up con- 
versation with them when he found them 
alone, his own very isolation among the 
strangers at the hotel, could not but open 
his eyes to the fact that without a word 
of explanation he was being put away 
from the friendship he desired and from 
the affection that had been his. 

The bitterest drop in this cup of bitter- 
ness was the coldness of the girl whom 
he had hoped to make his wife. He had 


’ ‘known her a year, and had prevailed on 
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her father (she was motherless) to join 
the trip that he and his friends were mak- 
ing to Switzerland. And the old man, 
one of his dearest friends, had willingly 
consented. He smiled on the youth when 
he asked for his company, and Edward 
answered the unspoken thought. 

“ T hope to ask something from you be- 
fore the holiday is through—but I do 
not know if she cares for me yet.” 

The old general had wished him good 
luck with a warm clasp of the hand. Now 
he was one of those who seemed to Ed- 
ward to avoid him most. The girl 
seemed to share her father’s dislike, or 
whatever it was, and Edward now never 
could meet or speak with her alone— 
never could prevail on her to walk with 
him or get her to converse. “ She does 
not care for me,” he thought; but the 
memory of certain looks and words of 
hers came to him. “ She has grown tired 
—or loves another.” His hands clenched 
at the possibility. The shadow of his 
friends’ unkindness fell darkly upon him 
in his weakness; his strength had not 
come back to him since his adventure in 
the snow and the short severe fever that 
followed. 

The holidays were drawing to a close; 
he dreaded to go back to the city, with the 
consciousness of this estrangement with 
his friends. He dreaded the desolation 
of his life among the crowds, without 
love or friendship. He dreaded most of 
all to go back to the little house he had 
hoped to make a home with the woman 
he loved. . 

One day he would breakfast in his 
room, take his lunch out to eat alone 
upon the hillside, dine in silence without 


looking up from his plate, and disappear’ 


to his room the moment he left the table. 
The next morning he would wake with 
the strong conviction that he was encour- 
aging grievances, and that it was his own 
folly that made his friends seem heart- 
less. So rising he would go to them with 
the frankness and affection with which 
he always met them, only again to meet 
the repulse he could feel, tho he neither 
heard nor saw any sign to mention even 
to himself. 

One day he sat with his head upon his 
hands, alone in the woods, so still that a 
girl half passed before she became aware 
of his presence. At her start of surprise 


he woke from the sadness of his dream- 








_““ perhaps—that’s it. 
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ing, and looking into her face saw her 
wish to pass unnoticed. A sudden anger 
seized him, he sprang to his feet, and 
stood in her path; he caught‘her dress in 
his hands as she turned to go back. 

“You shall not go,” he cried, half in 
anger, half in entreaty. “ Not till you tell 
me what all this coldness means.” 

“T am not aware of any coldness,” she 
said, her face flushed and half turned 
away. “It’s later than I thought. I 
must go back. Father will expect me.” 

“You will not go back,” he answered, 
“till you tell me what it all means. Why 
have my friends turned from me? Why 
am I sent to Coventry? What have I 
done? Alice,” he continued, as she tried 
to face him with a look of surprise so 
badly feigned on her honest face that she 
blushed at her own deception, “ don’t pre- 
tend not to understand me, .be true to 
yourself—to me. Tell me what I have 
done.” 

“Done!.” she echoed. “I don’t know 
that you have done anything wrong. It’s 
only—only a matter of. feeling.” 

“A matter of feeling!” He caught 
her hands as she turned to go. “ You 
must tell me, Alice. You know what I 
hoped—you know what I meant to ask 
you. Is it that—that is keeping you 
from me? Is it that you do not care 
now? You did once, Alice, you did 
once.” 

“Oh, let me go,” she said, half crying, 
I did care, and I 
do not care now. Let me go.” 

He loosed her hands at once, and she 
went sobbing homeward through the 
woods, but he crouched there till dark- 
ness came, then he rose and followed her. 

His friends were deep in a loud discus- 
sion when he entered the smoking room, 
which they had all to themselves that 
evening. They did not hear the door 
open till his appearance chilled them all 
to silence. It was unusual of late for 
him to come among them, and the look 
upon his face was unusual, too. One of 
the more merciful of them rose to leave 
the room, saying he was tired; he knew 
the snubs that would follow Edward’s ar- 
rival, and dreaded having to contribute 
to them. 

But Edward stood against the door 
and faced the room. There was a stern 
purpose in his eyes as they dwelt upon 
his friends. “Before you go, gentle- 




















men,” he said, “ there is something I have 
to say to you—something you have to an- 
swer to me. I have known you all for 
years. You have all known me. You 
owe me, I think, for the sake of our 
friendship—our past friendship, I expect 
you would wish me to say—an explana- 


tion of your conduct to me lately.” He 
paused; only one man spoke. 
* Our conduct, Edward!” he said, 


awkwardly. ‘“ What on earth is wrong 
_ with our conduct to you lately?” 

Edward turned upon him bitterly. © 

“ Don’t pretend you don’t know what 
I mean,” he said. 
of you. What have I done?” 

The men moved uneasily. Some one 
muttered, “ That is no way to speak.” 
Edward lowered his voice at the rebuke ; 
he spoke more gently, but held his posi- 
tion at the door. 

“No one leaves the room till I know 
my fault. Why have you thrust me from 
you without even the justice of knowing 
what I have done? If I cared for your 
friendship less I would not trouble you 
to ask; but you were my friends. Why 
have you turned against me?” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
one man leant forward to strike a match, 
and shielding it with his fingers to keep 
it alight he turned his shoulder to the 
young man. Edward thought he meant 
itasasnub. The truth was the man was 
trying to break an awkward silence, and 
his movement was only to hide from the 
gaze he felt fasten on his face. 

“You, General, do not turn away from 
me. For God’s sake, what have I done?” 
* The old man knocked the dead ashes 
from his pipe. “ What have you done?” 
He looked round at his companions.as if 
for an answer. “I don’t know that you 
have exactly done anything.” 

Edward flushed with fresh anger. 

“Out with it. What have I done?” 
He spoke roughly. “Why have you all 
avoided me?’ 

“ Have the others avoided you?” The 
old man looked around him. “I did not 
know. If I avoided you it was unknown 
to myself—at least I did not know I put 
my feeling into any expression.” 

“Your feeling! What feeling?” 

A young man at the other end of the 
room leaned forward; he spoke as tho 
to put an end to the suspense. 

“If I have shown you any coldness I 


A Question 


Out with it, some’ 


"was to cut it or die! 
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apologize,” he said, slowly. “If I have 
avoided you it was because of &. feeling 
that I cannot explain ever since you re- 
turned from that terrible day on the ice.” 

“Yes.” Edward turned to them. “ It 
is since that day. What have I done since 
that day?” 

The young man flushed. 
since that day,” he said, “ it was on that 
day.” He moved uneasily; some one 
else muttered, ‘‘ Yes, on that day.” And 
he resumed, ‘I don’t know if it’s the 
same thing that’we all feel since we heard 
—since we heard i 

“Go on,” Edward said, hoarsely, his 
face losing its red flush of anger and 
growing pale. 

“But 1 know with me it’s only a cer- 
tain feeling I have. I dare say we are all 
wrong—lI dare say we should all have 
done what you did.” 

“What did I do?” Edward’s voice 
came in a rough whisper. 

“Well, they say—you know, the 
guides who found you—that the rope did 
not break—was cut, you know. And I 
suppose we all feel—the same about it. 
We knew you would not have done it, 
only there was no chance for the others; 
but all the same we feel queer about it. 
Is that it, you fellows?” 

There was a‘movement of assent in the 
room. Edward leaned against the door, 
his face ghastly ; he spoke at last, slowly 
and as if with difficulty. 

“Yes,” he said, “I cut the rope. It 
It made no differ- 
ence to them. It is only a matter of feel- 
ing, as you say. I should have gone with 
them. Do you think,” he cried, clench- 
ing his hands together, “do you think I 
do not know it now? Night after night I 
lie awake and go through the agony 
again. I feel the rope tighten on my 
chest and those dead men pulling me 
down. I was one of the three. They 
have not forgiven me for leaving them, 
why should vou? They haunt me! I 
hear their voices ; I feel their hands. Did 
you know when you banished me all I 
was suffering, how I have thought of it 
till it almost maddened me? Did you 
think I had forgotten the sound of their 
cries, the tearing of their fingers upon the 
ice, the thud of their falling bodies going 
down, down, down; the bite of the rope 
across my chest, the slackening of it? Do 
you think I can forget? A matter of feel- 


“Tt wasn’t 
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ing—it is nothing else. Was I bound to 
kill myself, when I had one little chance 
of escape, hardly a chance | thought at 
the time? 

“ Listen! Do you know how we fell? 
The guide went first. I think he was ill; 
there was no reason for his fall, and he 
lay helpless when he was down. Robert- 
son went next, and I was drawn after 
them; we slid a man’s length and 
stopped. I had my axe in the ground. 
The guide never stirred, he was a heavy 
man and the strain was awful. Robert- 
son tried to get a hold, and his struggles 
loosened my axe; we slid again, and again 
I got my blade in the ice. I held as long 
as I could, but under the weight the 
handle of my axe broke, then we slid 
downward again. How awful it was! 
We clung to each other, we toré at the 
grim ground with our naked hands, we 
tried to get our feet into the ice, to fasten 
our teeth into the snow, but we rolled and 
slipped down, down, the guide helpless, 
dragging us the quicker to our death. I 
do not know how long it was till we 
reached the end, hours it seemed, and 
then the two went over into the horrible 
emptiness, and I alone remained to save 
them. I tore with my nails, I thrust my 
teeth into the ice; I had my feet on a 
tiny ridge, and for a moment I held them 
up. I heard Robertson calling to me to 
hold on and he would climb the rope ; but 
he could not—he was in the middle. I 
heard the guide call out feebly something 
I did not understand, then he was quiet. 
Robertson could not move. There was 
no time to think before I began to slip 
again.” 

He stopped and thrust his hands out; 
the nails were half torn away and upon 
the hands were the signs of cruel strug- 
gle. 

“Look here! See how I held! I was 
slipping again and there was no chance 
of recovery. Oh, you fellows, sitting 
there in judgment, I swear before God, if 
it had been a question of the faintest 
—the faintest chance of saving them 
I would have given my life upon 
that chance. I would have died for them 
if there was a possibility of their rescue 
by doing so. But it is not asked of us 
to die with a comrade, tho we may give 
our lives for his rescue. If there had 
been no rope and they had slipped over, 
would you have expected me to jump 
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over after them? No, you would not! 
My hands were powerless; the rope bit 
into my flesh, I was half over the edge. 
I thought life was fairer than it is. I 
saved myself by a miracle—I cut the 
rope. I fought hard for them.” 

* Oh,” he continued, with a sudden ap- 
peal, ““ you are men with wives, sweet- 
hearts, sisters, mothers, homes; I am a 
solitary man without a relative in the 
world, with loneliness mistress in my 
house. I cannot make new friends,’—he 
looked toward the general—“I cannot 
make new loves. Do not turn your faces 
from me. You see how weak I am to 
speak to you like this—how I value you 
all.” 

In the silence that followed the door 
opened and Alice entered. ‘‘ Is my fath- 
er here?” she said, and the strain upon 
the nerves of the company was broken 
by her voice. The men rose to their feet 
with a deep breath of relief—some bid- 
ding her come in, others seizing the mo- 
ment of disturbance to slip out of the 
room, glad to escape the unusual atmos- 
phere of awkwardness. 

Edward stood beside the door and let 
them pass. They slunk by him as if he 
were the judge and they the condemned. 
Some said “ Good night.” One muttered 
he would see him in the morning, with a 
secret resolution to be up and catch an 
early train before any one was moving. 
Another had to give orders for an excur- 
sion the next day ; a couple, feeling indis- 
posed, went to order breakfast in their 
rooms. All passed without the offer of 
a anne till only Alice and her father were 
left. 

The young man and the old faced each 
other. 

‘Well, sir, and you!” 
man spoke bitterly. 

, The other moved toward the door. “ I 
have to see a man about that drive to- 
morrow, or I shan’t get a carriage.” 
Then, seeing the look on the young man’s 
face, he added, “ You see, my boy, noth- 
ing you can say or do just now makes 
any difference. It’s a feeling one has 
about it all. I dare say we are wrong, 
and in time it will wear away—but 
there’s a feeling about things one can’t 
get over.” 

He hastily left the room, forgetting his 
daughter. Edward turned to her. “ You, 
Alice !-” 


The young. 
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“ IT am so busy, we leave in the morn- 
ing. I have so many letters to write.” 
Then she cried as if afraid. “ Oh, let me 
go—lI am so busy.” 

“T am not detaining you,” he said, and 
opened the door for her. 





HE Doukhobortsi (sometimes writ- 
ten Doukhobors) first appeared in 
history during the second half of 

the eighteenth century, and then, as now, 
through their persecution at the hands of 
the Russian Government. Their origin 
is unknown, for they have always drawn 
their adherents chiefly from the poor 
and illiterate peasant class, and hence 
have never produced a written his- 
tory. Tradition says that they were 
at first widely scattered, with ad- 
herents even in Germany and Turkey. 
However that may be, it was in the prov- 
ince of Ekaterinoslaff (Tauris), north- 
east of the Crimea, that they first attract- 
ed the notice of the authorities by their 
refusal to bear arms. The. governor at 
whose instigation the resulting persecu- 
tions were made admitted that they were 
a peace-loving, orderly, industrious peo- 
ple, helpful to their neighbors, cheerful in 
the payment of taxes, and obedient to the 
law in all things save the military service. 
Persecutions, however, continued with 
greater or less severity until 1801, when 
Alexander I. declared that “ all the meas- 
ures of severity exhausted upon the Spir- 
it-Wrestlers during the thirty years up to 
1801 not only did not destroy the sect, but 
more and more multiplied its adherents.” 
Then came a-quarter of a century in 
which they were left to peace and pros- 
perity. , ' 

_ An article written in 1805 gives a very 
interesting description of their life and 
creed. From it we learn that they “are 
of exemplary good ‘conduct, and, avoid- 
ing drunkenness and idleness, are contin- 
ually occupied with the welfare of their 
souls.” As to their religious habits, they 


now, as then, have no connection with 
churches or any fixed form of worship, 
believing that all formalism is useless for 
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He sat down in the empty room. “ Life 
was so sweet!” 

He laughed aloud, and the dog who 
lay upon the hearth rose and came to him, 
laying its head upon his knees. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


salvation. The Russian Church they 
consider degenerated from its holy mis- 
sion and without the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity; nevertheless they acknowledge 
“one sacred, universal and apostolic 
Church, which our Lord by his coming 
has assembled—the union of all faithful 
and true Christians.” In accordance 
with this belief they worship wheresoever 
and whensoever two or three are gath- 
ered together in his name. For conven- 
ience’s sake these meetings usually occur 
on national holidays, and at the house of 
any brother whe desires to entertain 
them. If the host is too poor to provide 
for the material refreshment of his 
guests, each brings his own food, and at 
the simple supper which closes the meet- 
ing social intercourse is added to the spir- 
itual communion which has_ preceded. 
As they are for the most part illiterate, 
and as their belief in universal equality 
forbids the office of priest or minister, 
this spiritual communion consists entire- 
ly of an exchange of experiences and en- 
couragements and the repetition of pray- 
ers and psalms which have been handed 
down orally from father to son. Their 
doctrines they draw solely and directly 
from the Gospels, the revelation to man 
of God’s salvation, of which Christ, his 
son, is the divine incarnation. Faith in 
God and Christ they consider as neces- 
sary to salvation, but faith without works 
is dead, The sacraments of the estab- 
lished Church they hold to be of no avail, 


‘but they recognize a sort of spiritual bap- 


tism, or “ new birth,” in the union of man 
with God, attained through faith and 
prayer, by which he may rise to the pure 
spiritual life which is their ideal in this 
world, and from which ¢hey take their 
name. In their daily life they obey as 
faithfully as in them lies the commands 
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of the Gospels, which they interpret liter- 
ally. Hence, in their relations with their 
fellow men, whether of the same persua- 
sion or not, love is held the highest vir- 
tue, and from it flow charity, generosity, 
hospitality, helpfulness and_ tolerance. 
Idleness is counted’ a great sin among 
them, and each of their number is taught 
a trade by which he may earn a living. 
Until quite recently education, in our 
sense of the term, was practically un- 
known among them. Each father endeav- 
ors to bring up his children as Christians 
and to instill in them the virtues of indus- 
try, sobriety, obedience and love to fel- 
low men. The nearest approach to 
“ book-learning”’ is the memorizing of 
psalms and prayers which, with the Bi- 
ble, seem to be the only literature they 
know. 

In their relations to the Government 
under which they live, the Doukhobortsi, 
while they recognize no essential-supe- 
riority in their “ brothers,” the Czar and 
his servants, are willing to yield in all 
things not contrary to the law of Christ. 
Tet once a case of conscience arise, how- 
ever, and they are firm‘as rock in their 
refusals. Thus it has always been and 
still is with military service. The Gov- 
ernment demands universal enlistment 
for the protection of the people against 
their enemies, but the Doukhobortsi re- 
ply, “ We cannot. Is not Christ a higher 
master than the Czar, and has he not 
commanded that we love our enemies? 
How, then, can we learn to fight and kill 
them?” There they take their stand and 
hold it with a meek, long suffering obsti- 
nacy which apparently exasperates the of- 
ficials beyond measure. This obstinacy 
and the equally exasperating effect which 
their exemplary conduct has on their less 
virtuous neighbors somewhat explain, 
tho they cannot in the least excuse, the 
violent personal hatred which eggs the 
persecutors on to veritable atrocities. Of 
these atrocities we first hear after the ac- 
cession of Nicholas V., when the persect- 
tions recommenced with greater severity 
than ever. Between 1840 and 1850 the 
entire sect was deprived of property and 
exiled to Transcaucasia, where they were 
settled in small groups among the so- 
called “ Wet Hills,” in the governmental 
district of Tiflis, and near the Turkish 
frontier in Elisavetpol. The climate in 
these mountainous districts is harsh and 
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dangerous to those accustomed to the 
mild seasons of Tauris, the country is 
rocky and infertile, and the native tribes 
among the most ferocious in Asia. It 
was the avowed intention of the Govern- 
ment to crush out the non-resistance of 
the Spirit-Wrestlers by putting them 
where they must presumably fight or die. 
Quite the opposite resulted. In spite of 
the ravages of disease and death, in spite 
of the brutality with which their neigh- 
bors treated them at first, in spite of their 
absolute poverty and the barrenness of 
the land, they gradually became a peace- » 
ful, prosperous, agricultural people, be- 
loved of their neighbors and prompt in 
the payment of taxes. 

In 1887 universal military service was 
introduced into the Caucasus, and to 
quote Mr. Tchertkoff, “ The full, relent- 
less force of the Russian Government 
has been employed for ten years to sub- 
due the consciences of these people 
and compel them to enter the army.” A 
minority, known as the “ Small Party,” 
have yielded to the pressure and render 
military service. By far the larger half, 
the “ Great Party,” refuse to serve or to 
resist violence. Although from the first 
the officials were none too scrupulous in 
their treatment of the Doukhobortsi, it 
was not until 1895 that persecutions real- 
ly worthy of the name of martyrdom were 
inflicted. The first case of extreme vio- 
lence occurred:in a penal battalion to 
which certain Spirit-Wrestlers who had 
joined the army from the Small Party, 
but had afterward retracted, were 
condemned. They refused to drill, and 
were systematically starved and flogged 
in consequence until protests from Count 
Tolstoy and others brought the matter to 
so much publicity that the authorities 
deemed it wise to extinguish their victims 
by life-long imprisonment or exile to Si- 
beria. Meantime a strong spiritual re- 
vival had swept through the Doukho- 
bortsi communities in the Caucasus, and 
they determined to put temptation to re- 


sistance from them by destroying the 


weapons which they used against wild 
beasts. To make their resignation more 
impressive, they appointed a day in June, 
1895, for a general “ Burning of Arms” 
near the village of Goreloe. Enemies 
among the Small Party reported the plan 
to the authorities as the outbreak of a re- 
bellion, and a band of Cossacks, waiting 
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for no further information, fell upon 
them at the burning and began what is 
well termed “the Execution.” All the 
Doukhobortsi villages were searched, 
able-bodied men were taken prisoners by 
the wholesale on the charge of rebellion, 
old men and women were stripped naked 
and flogged in the streets, and girls were 
violated in ways too repulsive to be de- 
scribed. Many, especially among the 
women, cried out against such horrors, 
but no one was known to strike a blow or 
utter a'curse upon the executioners. One 
band of prisoners were marched to trial 
singing hymns of praise and trust, while 
their Cossack guards tried to drown their 
voices in obscene songs. Such violence 
could not last, but it marked the begin- 
ning of arrests and exiles and imprison- 
ments that still continue. Of the many 
sent to. Siberia, the few who survived the 
frightful journey are settling down in 
their new homes as industriously and 
cheerfully as their fathers in Transcau- 
casia. Those in prison suffer meekly and 
in their rare communications with their 
friends lay far more stress on encourage- 
ment and gratitude for little gifts from 
home than on their sufferings. Many of 
the families left in the Caucasus have 
been deprived of their land and have been 
widely scattered through a _ poverty- 
stricken district where work is as rare as 
crops are poor. 

For a time their affairs looked hope- 
less enough, but in February, 1898, they 
were greatly cheered by the long-desired 
and long-denied permission to emigrate 
from Russia at their own expense, and 
on condition that they never return, or, 
returning, be exiled to Siberia. 

Thereupon they set aside for this pur- 
pose what money they could obtain by 
selling their cattle and farm implements, 
but could hardly hope ‘to raise the entire 
sum necessary. It is even more difficult 
forthemtoarrange for settlement in a for- 
eign land, especially since the Government 
has recently forbidden communication be- 
tween the different villages. Many Rus- 
sian sympathizers, prominent among 
them Count Tolstoy, and the Society of 
Friends, and others in England, came 
generously to their assistance with funds 
and advice. At first the northwestern part 
of the United States or Canada seemed 
the country best stiited to the needs of the 
emigrating Doukhobortsi, but the cost of 
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the journey from the Black Sea here was 
too great to be undertaken at once; so, 
as it was thought advisable to start the 
emigration as soon as possible, arrange- 
ments were made for settlements in Cy- 
prus. Accordingly 1,126 Doukhobortsi 
were landed there on August 26, 1898, 
and immediately began making new 
homes for themselves. Unfortunately 
thé warm, soft climate of the island 
proved unhealthful for these mountain- 
eers. A year ago last September, Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, an Englishman who has 
lived in Russia, a friend of Count 
Tolstoy and translator of his _ book, 
“ What is Art?” came to Canada with 
two Doukhobor families to investigate 
the question of settlement there. Desira- 
ble land was obtainable in Northwestern 
Manitoba, and, thanks to the curteous 
help of the Canadian Government and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, ar- 
rangements were promptly made for the 
immigration of about four thousand 
Doukhobortsi. These left Batiim, on the 
Black Sea, in two detachments; the first, 
containing 2,070 Doukhobortsi, under the 
leadership of Leopold Soulerjitzky, land- 
ed at Halifax about the middle of March; 
the second, of 2,100 persons, under Count 
Sergius Tolstoy (son of the novelist), 
landed a fortnight later. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company provided easy 
means of transportation; the Govern- 
ment, besides paying the regular bonus 
of five dollars per immigrant and one dol- 
lar and a half per head toward the ex- 
penses of transportation and settlement, 
offered the use of its Immigration Halls 
in Manitoba until the people could pro- 
vide homes of their own. The Cana- 
dians with whom they have thus far come 
in contact speak in the highest terms of 
their sobriety, industry and neatness and 
have given them a cordial welcome. 

The expenses of the journey and settle- 
ment are reckoned at about fifty dollars a 
head. Toward this the Doukhobortsi 
themselves raised $22,000, various Eng- 
lish societies $17,500, Count Tolstoy 
pledged $15,000, the proceeds of his new 
stories now being published, while other 
individual gifts have been proportionate- 
ly large. Still there is pressing need of 
funds. The work is hardly more than 
half done and prompt action is impera- 
tive. The cause hardly needs an exposi- 
tion. If there are those desirous of help- 
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ing the poor and needy, they will be 
troubled to find cases where gifts are 
more deserved or will bear quicker or 
more abundant fruit. If any would 
hasten the day of universal peace, they 
must be touched by the need of those 
who have taken what Tolstoy calls the 
only way to that peace—individual re- 
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sistance to militarism. Or, leaving syni- 
pathy aside, we must, from a utilitarian 
standpoint, be glad to help and to wel- 
come as neighbors an upright, law-abid- 
ing agricultural people whose industry 
and thrift brought peace and prosperity 
to the wild and barren Wet Hills of the 
Caucasus. 
MippDLeTown, Conn. 


The Opening of the Paris Exposition 


By Agnes Farley Millar. 


RILLIANT sunshine, a good deal 
of wind and dust, much scaffold- 
ing and ‘many packing cases seem 

to me to have been the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the inauguration of the great 
Exhibition of 1900. It is an understood 
thing that an exhibition should never be 
ready when opened, but never has that 
unwritten law been so thoroughly car- 
ried out as on this occasion. On Friday 
the way the President was to pass was so 
encumbered with débris of all kinds that 
it seemed impossible that it should be 
made tidy in time and the great Salle des 
Fétes, where the inaugural ceremony it- 
self was to take place, was a mass of scaf- 
folding and of planks waiting to be made 
into rows of seats. However, the wonder 
was accomplished, and Monsieur Loubet 
was able to carry out the programme laid 
down for him without let or hindrance. 
The scene in the Salle des Fétes was 
a brilliant one despite the fact that unusu- 
ally few uniforms appeared among the 
thousands gathered together to hear the 
speeches and in a measure take part in 
the opening of the greatest of the world’s 
fairs. The general note of color was 
black, relieved by the broad red cravat of 
the Legion of Honor, or here and there 
the quaint garb of some far-off country, 
or the gold embroidery and cocked hats 
of the diplomatic uniforms. Even the 
ladies were quietly dressed, this late 
spring having tempted few to lay aside 
furs and wraps. Gradually the great hall 
filled till from the floor to where the dra- 
peries of pale green and rose color most 


satisfactorily masked the unfinished 
walls there remained no empty place, 
save the President’s box at the top of the 
great staircase. Into this presently catne 
the great dignitaries, and at last Mon- 
sieur Loubet, accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of Commerce, Monsieur Millerand, 
into whose department the Exhibition 
comes. All the Ministers were present, 
except the much discussed Minister of 
War, General de Gallifet, who, by the 
way,.is seriously ill again, after having 
rallied from a first attack of influenza. 
After hearing the Marseillaise and a 
march specially composed by Massenet, 
Monsieur Millerand rose and addressed 
the President, who in his turn spoke at 
some length, dwelling on the fact that all 
the nations had taken part in the great 
undertaking, and bidding them all wel- 
come in the name of France. This | 
gather from having read the speech since, 
for the President has not a very good de- 
livery, and his Southern accent, joined to 
the immensity of the place, made it al- 
most impossible to hear what he said. A 
certain amount of applause greeted the 
end of the speech, but in the whole of the 
proceedings there was wanting the ele- 
ment of enthusiasm whien characterized 
the opening of the ’89 Exhibition. This 
was. I fancy, partly due to the very un- 
finished state of everything, and partly 
to the fact that only those invited were 
admitted, and that, in consequence, the 
immense inclosure seemed almost empty, 
tho, no doubt, the number of tickets is- 
sued was considerable, In ’89 the pub- 
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lic was admitted, and Paris, and, indeed, 
France, poured’in in thousands to take 
their part in the festivity, and by so do- 
ing made it festive. As it was, yester- 
day’s proceedings were anything but fes- 
tive, for lines of soldiers to keep a road 
free where there is no crowd are not in- 
teresting, and military bands, however 
much in tune, fall flat when there is hard- 
ly any one to listen. 

A few minutes after the speeches came 
to an end the procession formed to walk 
through part of the grounds, after which 
the President was to be conveyed by boat 
down to the new bridge, which he was 
to open. This was the signal for a gen- 
eral break-up, every one streaming out 
into the gardens, the representatives of 
the foreign countries to take up their po- 
sitions in their own sections to salute 
Mensieur Loubet on his way past, and I 
with many others to get a place from 
which to see the boats pass down the 
Seine. 

Of all the different points from which 
to get a general view of the new town 
which has grown up on the banks of the 
Seine, the best is the Pont des Invalides. 
Here you turn your back on the great 
portal, with its figure of “La _ Pari- 
sienne ” in a blue mantle, which is an eye- 
sore on the Place de la Concorde, and be- 
fore you, as far as the bend of the river 
by the Trocadero, rise domes and tow- 
ers and minarets on one side, and the 
great . glass palaces, one can call them 
nothing else, of the horticultural socie- 
ties, and the quaint houses of “Old 
Paris,” on the other. They seem to grow 
straight out of the water, so close to it 
are they built, and they prove clearly that 
tho quais and embankments are useful 
things, from an artistic point of view 
they are fatal to a river. The pavilions 
of the Foreign Powers occupy the left 
bank, and they are nearly all of them very 
successful,. They are less unfinished, too, 
outwardly, and for Saturday, this was 
the most important, as no one cared to 
go inside. Indeed, the remark of an em- 
plovee refusing admittance to a pavilion 
to some citizen desirous of improving 
his mind, rather defined the situation: 
“This is no day to look at things, it is 
only to inaugurate,” and certainly there 
was nothing to look at except the build- 
ings. In front of the foreign pavilions, 
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and every now and then arched over by 
them, is a narrow terrace, which will be 
the pleasantest place possible in the hot 
summer months, being well in shadow 
and getting all the breezes off the river. 
Here you ean wander from country to 
country at your leisure, or sit and watch 
the boats passing while you refresh that 
inner man or woman that gets so faint 
and weary and wayworn in exhibition 
times. Italy begins the series with a 
palace with many domes, and arches, re- 
minding one vaguely of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace at Venice. Then comes Turkey, daz- 
zlingly white, with here and there a palm 
peeping over a balcony and rich carpets 
hung before the arched doorways. Here 
stand a group of solemn Armenians in 
their black baggy trousers, the woman 
among them dressed almost the same ex- 
cept that instead of a fez she wore a 
black veil on her head. The third pavil- 
ion is specially interesting, being the 
United States building. It is very white, 
too, and is surmounted by a dome bear- 
ing a golden eagle that is visible far off, 
and it is a fairly exact reproduction of the 
Capitol at Washington. In front of the 
door a great porch covers the terrace and 
rests. upon two pillars, between which 
stands a statue on horseback not yet un- 
veiled. The doors are closely shut, and 
one can get no glimpse of the interior, 
but I saw it to-day, and, as the polite man 
in charge told me, it won’t be ready for 
two months! On Saturday all the repre- 
sentatives were in the Salle des Fétes, 
and an officer in a pith helmet and gray 
blue uniform stood alone by the flagstaff 
bearing the Stars and Stripes. At the 
door of Austria’s pavilion stood a gor- 
geous person in a helmet with an im- 
mense white plume. I don’t mean that 
this constituted his whole attire, but it so 
overshadowed everything else that one 
could see but it. I was amused to see the 
behavior of different people. Those who 
peeped into the’ pavilion touched their 
hats politely, or took them off, thinking 
he must be of high standing, and the sol- 
diers and firemen on duty saluted care- 
fully, all of which marks of consideration 
the personage in the plume received un- 
moved. But his magnificence was en- 
tirely thrown into the shade by the gor- 
geous groups that stand before Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Hungary. Straight out 
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of pictures of the Middle Ages they seem 
to have walked; tight fitting nether gar- 
ments of cherry color, pale blue or deep 
red, high yellow boots and much braided 
tunics are the general wear, while slung 
fromthe shoulders are richly embroidered 
pelisses of the brightest colors edged 
with fur. Standing under the high tower 
of the Hungarian pavilion was an elderly 
man in a velvet tunic who must surely be 
a burgomaster, and he looks well in keep- 
ing with the ancient looking clock tower 
behindhim. Belgiumhas reproduced most 
successfully the. town hall of Oudenarde, 
and England a country house of the Tu- 
dor period. I must own that the latter 
structure is not altogether happy, the col- 
or is not good, and the garden is too evi- 
dently wanting. Besides this the British 
lion seemed to be in a bad temper, for it 
was the only country flying no French 
flag beside its own and its doorways were 
shut by the oldest of boardings without 
the smallest attempt at disguising them. 
The group of officials on the terrace wore 
the black diplomatic uniform embroid- 
ered in gold, with cocked hats and 
swords, which takes men back to the 
1830 period. 'Sweden and Norway have 
picturesque wooden chalets, Norway be- 
ing painted gréen and red; and smallest 
but most artistic are Greece and Servia, 
with delicate twisted marble columns 
supporting the roof of the loggia round 
the house. These are only the pavilions 
with river frontage ; there is a second row 
behind, in what is called the Street of 
Nations. 

While we have been journeying 
through most of the nations of Europe, 
the President has been making his way 
down to the river, where his boat awaits 
him... Unfortunately State barges are 
things of the past in Paris, as in most 
other places, and nothing seems to have 
been forthcoming except one of the small 
steamers that ply daily up and down the 
Seine. Three of these had been orna- 
mented and draped with flowers and 
hangings to convey the President, the 
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Ministers, and the band, which preceded 
them. The result was rather absurd. 
The Seine is so wide that the band could 
scarcely be heard, and the bandmaster 
had slightly the appearance of a maniac. 
Then followed the boat with Monsieur 
Loubet on board, and it was only by the 
raising of his hat to salute the foreign 
flags that it was possible to recognize 
him. The boats moved so very slowly 
and they looked so small that a ripple of 
laughter ran along the banks of the river 
which was scarcely covered by what must 
be called a polite attempt to cheer. I tried 
to count the cameras in my immediate 
neighborhood taking snapshots of the flo- 
tilla, but gave it up. The owners stood 
in serried ranks along the terrace. This 
unlucky water journey soon came to an 
end; at the fine new bridge named after 
the Czar Alexander III, the President 
disembarked and declared it open, to the 
sound of the Russian hymn, and then 
getting into his carriage drove back to 
the Elysée by the new avenue, cuiras- 
siers riding close round him, plumes wav- 
ing, swords flashing, and the thunder of 
horses’ hoofs, a far more fitting mode of 
progression for the chief of a great coun- 
try than a penny boat. 

Except for this last unfortunate item, 
the inauguration had been, on the whole, 
a success. The wisdom of not keeping 
to the original date fixed, the 5th of May, 
may be questioned. Certain it is that it 
is quite useless at present to visit the Ex- 
hibition with a hope of seeing any ex- 
hibits.. In a fortnight’s time there may 
be something to see, and that will be the 
earliest. At present it is almost impossi- 
ble to light it. On Saturday evening 
there was an attempt at illumination, but 
it was a feeble attempt for such masters 
of the art as the Parisians. No one was 
allowed inside the Exhibition; it was as 
if the birth of some great monster were 
being celebrated prematurely, but it itself 
lay inert, being not yet come to life. The 
world must wait awhile. 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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“About an Ass's Shadow.” 


(A Paper to prove Man’s descent from Zguus Asinus.) 


By Prof. John Patterson. : 


VER since Darwin’s systematic ex- 
position of the theory of man’s 
descent from a single primitive type 

of lower life, the poor monkey has had 
no rest. To prove that we are descend- 
ed through anthropoid apes from the 
lemur-like forms, Jocko has been tor- 
tured, vivisected and dissected. Even 
his language, for which in the compara- 
tive philology of non-man he has not 
been specially famous, has been diligent- 
ly studied. In spite of the fact that 
there is a “ missing link ”—1. e., there has 
been no discovery of ape-form showing 
a process of evolving into man; in spite 
of per saltums, etc., we have become so 
biased as to greet Dago and Jocko with 
impartial fraternal penny—or to consign 
them, cousinly, “aequo pulsat pede,’ to 
a common purgatory. 

Great discoveries are usually the re- 
sult of accident. While brooding over 
my genealogical tree, in the branches of 
which I could see innumerable monkeys 
of Italian and Hibernian cast of features, 
hopping toward me with extended red 
caps; and from whose branches I could 
hear the honey-sweet hand-organ, it 
flashed over me as quickly as a spark 
from Allah’s brain may kindle the tinder 
of human thought, “ You are an ass.” 
We have all sometimes thought that, or 
been told it, gentle reader. For the first 
time, however, the full meaning of the 
expression seized me. Yes, the more I 
thought of the thought, from one point of 
view and another, the more appalled I 
became at the preponderance of evidence 
upon me. “J:am an ass, a typical ass,” 
say I to myself—for it is the ass from 
which the human race is descended! Jo 
triumphe! henceforth I shall be the 
Asinus maximus, the greatest living 
specimen of asinine descent, for I have 
made this great discovery myself. 
“ Know thyself,” says the Delphic motto 
—and I do. 

Among the first references made to the 
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ass, deference is paid indirectly to his 
human quality. He is treated in the 
Scriptures with the respect due a He- 
brew patriarchal head: “ Whose house I 
have made the wilderness and the barren 
land his dwellings. | He scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the crying of the driver.” (Job 39, 
6, 7). The use of such words as 
“house ” and: “ dwellings ” indicates to 
the illumined mind that the inceptive 
metamorphosis, tadpole state, so to speak, 
of the ass was verbally accepted. His 
disdain for the hoi polloi, as shown in 
“ He scorneth the multitude of the city,” 
is a recognition of his bourgeoning pride 
in being an ancestor. 

The ass himself has already begun to 
use on occasion articulate speech, but 
with discretion, and not babblingly, as he 
afterward did when his organism was 
more highly developed. Numbers 23, 
28-30: reads: “And the ass said unto - 
Balaam, What have I done unto thee 
that thou hast smitten me these three 
; “And the ass said 
unto Balaam, Am not I thine ass upon 
which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this dav? Was I ever wont 
to do so unto thee?” The movement 
in this discourse is very fine—and must 
have thrown Balaam prostrate. Why 
should Balaam have smitten the ass three 
times ; and was he not his ass upon which 
he had ridden ever since he was his unto 
that day? How could Balaam, or any 
one, dispute these things, and why could 
Balaam not return thanks to the ass for 
such a long ride? Ass-philosophy after- 
ward acquired a more sophistical flavor, 
as we shall see in examining his folk- 
lore archives. 

The link, between man and ass, is not 
missing. The “missing link” is the 
flaw in the monkey-hypothesis. There 
lived in Phrygia in antiquity one Midas, , 
who was all man, except his ears. These 
were those of an ass. Mid-as was prob- 
ably a musical critic, for on one occasion 
Apollo led an orchestra of classical mu- 
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sic in Phrygia. He was followed the 
next night by Pan in a noisy concert of 
his own marches. Now Mid-as wrote a 
glowing tribute to the new Pan two-step, 
said it was so inspiring that a goat might 
dance to it ; but he scarcely mentioned the 
Apollo lyrical affairs. He spoke of it 
only as “ over the heads of the people,” 
“in the clouds,” as it were, and suited 
to nothing but some Pierian sodality. 
The journalist Ovid, writing from the 
standpoint of that ilk, says that for hav- 
ing an ear a-cold to Apollo’s high 
requiem, the god turned Mid-as’s auricles 
into those of an ass: “ Cetera sunt hom- 
imis partem damnatur in unam, Induitur- 
que aures lente gradientis aselli.” (Ovid, 
Meta. XI, 178, 179). Of course this 
is a mere newspaper story, and the 
truth is that Mid-as was an ass almost 
completely evolved into man, even more 
than his name would indicate. 

Another example of our link, man-ass, 
is recorded by Shakespeare in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Act ITI, Sc. I, when 
Bottom is described as having an ass’s 
head : 

“ Snout: O Bottom, thou art changed; what 
do I see in thee? 


“ Bottom: What do you see? 
ass’s head of your own, do you?” 


Bottom speaks again in Act IV, Sc. I: 


“Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cav- 
alero Cobweb to scratch. I must to the bar- 
ber’s, monsieur; for, methinks I am marvelous 
hairy about the face; and I am such a tender 
ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must 
scratch.” 

Bottom is also a proof that the story 
about Mid-as’s ass’s-ears being given him 
to indicate lack of musical taste, was a 
"mere newspaper canard, for he says: 
“T have a reasonable good ear in music; 
let us have the tongues and the bones.” 
If any further proof is needed to show 
that the ass and music were not incon- 
gruous, there is the fact that the ancients 
used the bones of the ass for making 
flutes. This certainly shows how the ass 
had music in himself and was moved 
by concord of sweet sounds. 

To revert to the argument that occa- 
sional great authorities have for a long 
time taken cognizance of the human hab- 
its of asses, indicating the gradual trans- 
formation, Rabelais, Vol. I, B. II, ch. 
XVI, says: 


“That which makes asses to have such big 
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ears is, that their dams did put no biggins on 
their heads, as d’Alliaco mentioneth in his sup- 
positions.” 

The ass must have understood the use 
of man’s apparel, or why should the 
writer mention these tippets at all? The 
inference is clearly that, as her nature ap- 
proximated more closely to woman’s, the 
ass adopted human contrivances, but with 
discrimination. We have seen in the 
desultory course of our reasoning that the 
ass’s tongue was among the first of its 
organs to attain human quality. Natu- 
rally, as her gossiping propensities in- 
creased, the ass must have looked with 
alarm on diminishing size of ears, and so 
the biggin was never popular in her foal’s 
millinery. 

Homer in the Iliad XI, 558-563, gives 
the first anecdote of an ass become com- 
plete man in outward form.. I refer to 
Ai-as, as the Greeks called him, where 
you will notice, as in Mid-as, the loss of 
an “s” fromthe cognomen. The Latins 
spelled the, family name more correctly, 
tho rather familiarly, A-jax, abbreviat- 
ing the final ks of jacks into x, as they al- 
ways wrote ks. The quotation is: . 

“ As a wilful ass turns him aside to a corn- 
field, despite the lads who break their switches 
vainly about his flanks, and enters the thick 
rows and leisurely plucks the ears, while the 
lads ply their cudgels to no purpose; but they 
drive him out at a clipping pace, when he has 
had his fill—so the sturdy Ai-as (s), etc.” 

Ai-as is said to have reverted to a wild 
state after his defeat by Odysseus in a 
contest for Achilles’s armor, and to have 
killed a vast herd of cattle. He probably 
imagined he was kicking his enemies to 
death. 

This passion for armor is still another 
evidence of the gradual assimilation of 
the ass-nature to that of man. 

Xenophon, in Anabasis II, tells of 
Clearchus offering the reward of a talent 
of silver for the man who let the ass in 
among the armor. Just as in the first 
instance Ai-as showed a reversion from 
human nature to asinine, through the loss 
of armor, so in this case the ass shows 
an approach to man through his desire 
to get a new coat of mail. In fact the 
text intimates that this ass may have been 
one of the Greek generals, for the. narra- 
tive continues: 

“And after the heralds proclaimed this re- 
ward, the soldiers knew that their fears were 
empty, and their generals safe.” 


‘About an Ass’s Shadow” 


Ancient Hellenic proverbs express the 
close relationship of humanity and asi- 
ninity : dvo¢ xéMyra:, “an ass sits,” is said of a 
man who sits down wheniconquered : Aris- 
tophanes in his “Clouds” speaks of one who 
gets into a scrape by his ownclumsiness as 
an’ bvov rece, “falling from an ass;”’ 
bvog tera,* “an ass gets wet,” means a 
person who has not sense enough to 
go in out of the rain: sve éy periooa, 
which means to “ fall into a bumble- 
bee’s nest; ” dvo¢ év metro, “ with a face 
uglier than a baboon’s;” voc év pipoc, “a 
clown at a feast.” All of these saws, ap- 
plied to man, call him by the Greek word, 
sve Or ass. As they are composed from 
the man’s standpoint, they, of course, 
give the ass the worst of it. 

The ass of old knew man’s relation- 
ship to him. I have always felt a pang 
of sympathy for that tender ass in Aesop 
XLIV. He recognized in his master a 
close kinsman, and yet concealed his con- 
sanguineous emotions until he saw a dog 
receive day after day the caresses justly 
due himself. At length, completely over- 
come, the ass threw himself into his mas- 
ter’s arms with a look which said assur- 
ingly, “ My long-lost relative, do you 
not recognize me?” Alas! like many 
another poor relation who becomes too 
familiar, the ass was grossly humiliated. 

I also sympathize now, since my men- 
tal vision has broadened under the light 
of my discovery, with that kind hearted 
ass in Aesop VIII. This poor fellow, in 
a late promenade, found a lion’s skin. 
His first generous thought was of his 
kinsman-master, who he knew would be 
delighted to know of the lion’s demise. 
So he threw the skin over his shoulders 
to protect himself from the evening chill, 
and, being of an artistic temperament, he 
may have unconsciously draped the fell 
somewhat too lion-wise. He then ran as 
fast as he could toward the house to in- 
form his master. Unfortunately on his 
way he passed by the cotes to tell the 
good news to the flocks. <A near-sighted 
old ram, half-asleep at his door-way, no 
sooner caught glimpse of him than he 
shouted with all his bleat, ‘“ Lion,” 
“lion!” Such a terrible panic followed 
as was like to frighten that old ram’s 
harem to death. Finally the master ran 
up, and, of course, easily recognized the 
ass, who made no pretense of disguise, 
and without waiting for an explanation 
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almost cudgeled the ass -into insensibil- 
ity. Aesop has so colored these histories 
that it is with much labor I have got at 
the truth of them. , 

The ass’s kindly feeling for others, by 
the way, haS never met with much suc- 
cess. The vizier in the Arabian Nights 
related to Scheherazadé the experience 
of a well-disposed ass. It seems that an 
ass and ox, employed by the same firm, 
once occupied the same stall-flat, which 
was run by the house. They were both 
wise, for it is recorded of them that the 
“ox knew his stall” and the “ass his 
master’s crib.” The varlet, however, 
paid all attention to the ass, but waited 
on the ox with a patronizing air ; the but- 
ler sent the choicest viands to the ass, but 
scraps to the ox, for both varlet and but- 
ler knew that the ass was a favorite of 
their employer’s. One night after work 
the ox complained so of his hard lot that 
the ass determined to let him know how 
“to work ” the old man. “ My dear chap, 
you are too soft a thing. Refuse to do 
anything you are told. Malinger and 
demand a day off every week. If they 
don’t serve victuals to your taste, send 
back for another order. Make it a rule 
to kick the manger over now and then 
just by way of emphasis.” The ox 
thanked the ass for the “ pointer,” and 
made trial of it the very next day. It 
worked like a charm. The slaves stepped 
around at a lively enough rate, I warrant 
you, after the ox had tossed a hoof-full 
or two of beans at their heads. When 
he ended by shouting in oxytone to tell 
the “chief” that he’d be drawn and 
quartered if he came to work that day, 
they left him alone. The poor ass for all 


‘his good advice had not only to perform 


his own labors, but also to stay long after 
hours and do the work of the ox, with 
no increase of salary. 

In some of the greatest martial enter- 
prises the world has ever witnessed the 
hero, no doubt unconsciously induced by 
the subtle psychical bond between man 
and ass, and the physical instinct of 
heredity, associated himself with the ass. 
Seilenus, the Satyr, went on his perilous 
expedition of great pith and moment 
against the giant, Enceladus, who was ly- 
ing dead on the fields at the hands of 
Athene, mounted on an ass. Mounted 
on an ass Don Sancho Panza followed 
fearlessly the renowned Don Quixote de 
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la Mancha. No wonder he charged so 
furiously the ferocious wind-mill-giants, 
when he felt the stout back of his consan- 
guinity beneath him. Gil Blas rode off 
to fame and adventure on an ass, or 
rather half-ass (jjiovep—mule). Satnson, 
with that weapon plain in its neatness, the 
jawbone of an ass, vanquished the Philis- 
tine host. 

Of course the geological record is most 
important in evolutionary arguments. 
From geology no history is known in 
greater detail than that of Equus and in- 
clusively Equus Asinus. All the stages 
can be traced which prove him in the 
Lower Eocene Period four-toed, three- 
toed in the Miocene, and at length single- 
toed in the Pliocene, showing that he was 
specially subject to evolution. Such toe- 
ing of the mark, as it were; supplies us 
with the supreme link between man and 
ass. There is one more point to be illus- 
trated about the ass, however, before stat- 
ing the astounding and dreadful climatic 
conclusion inevitably reached by our 
facts. The ass at an early period had 
horns. Herodotus I, I91, 192, says, 
dvr of Képea éxovrec “asses having horns; ”’ 
and Aristotle H. A.-2, 1, 32, calls the In- 
dian ass povéxepwc, “ single-horned.” And 
now, some time between the Miocene and 
Pliocene Periods, as the ass evolved man- 
ward, there was produced a being with 
the form of man, but with horns, cloven 
feet and a tail! 

To sum our arguments: it has been 
shown, first, that the ancients, medievals 
-and moderns, altho ignorant of its evolu- 
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tionary significance, have always under- 
stood the human tendency of the ass, and 
vice versa; consult Hebrew Scriptures, 
Homer, Rabelais, etc. 

Secondly, there are authentic instances 
of articulate-speaking asses; consult the 
Bible on Balaam’s ass, Shakespeare on 
Bottom, etc. 

Thirdly, there are historical records of 
Asinus-species in process of evolution 
into homo: compare Mid-as of Phrygia, 
His Satanic Majesty and Bottom. 

Fourthly, the moral factor, the most 
difficult point in the ordinary theory of 
evolution, adjusts itself readily to the 
present hypothesis; confirmed by a vast 
literature of proverbs and by daily ex- 
perience. 

Fifthly, there is unconscious sympathy, 
an instinct only -caused in such a marked 
degree by blood-relationship, of ass for 
man, as proved by Aesop; and, converse- 
ly, of man for ass, as proved by man’s 
selecting the ass for ally in most haz- 
ardous undertakings. 

Sixthly, the well-known laws of evolu- 
tion are as applicable to the ass-theory 
as to the monkey theory, the proofs de- 
duced here having simply Shifted the 
descent of man from the Lemur-type to 
the Ass-type, and removed the difficulty 
of the “ missing-link.” Man evolved 
through the Devil from the Ass! Let 
him who is without either characteristics 
among us, cast hereat the first stone. 

So endeth the paper about the shades 
of our ancestors—‘ About the Shades of 


Asses! ” 
Louisvitie, Ky. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HE breezes of discussion, which a 
few weeks ago all tended toward 

Porto Rico, have veered in the 

last two weeks, and have been blowing 
very strongly in the direction of Alaska. 
We have had no thunder storm, and the 
lightning has not struck anywhere, but 
the temperature of discussion has been 


rather warm. It is not the action of the 
Senate, but its non-action which has been 
significant and beneficent. The Senate 


‘has had under consideration the Alaska 


Civil Government bill. To that bill an 
amendment was offered by Senator 
Hansbrough, which if it had passed would 
have inflicted a grievous wrong. It was 
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in the nature of an ex post facto law, in 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States. Senator Hans- 
brough’s remarkable proposition, em- 
bodied in the amendment referred to, 
was to strike out a‘proyision in the bill 
protecting land titles derived from aliens 
and substituting a paragraph which de- 
clared that “ Aliens shall not be permit- 
ted to locate, hold or convey mining 
claims in said district of Alaska; nor 
shall any title to a mining claim acquired 
by location or purchase through an alien 
be legal.” What made this proposition 
retreactive was the addition of another 
clause, making it the duty of the court 
in all actions to recover possession of 
mining claims to inquire into and deter- 
mine the question of the citizenship of 
the locater. The milk in the cocoanut, 
or as Senator Stewart put it, the “ nig- 
ger in the wood pile,” in this amendment, 
was simply an undisguised attempt to 
dispossess the Laplanders and Swedes 


and Norwegians, who had discovered ' 


gold at Cape Nome, and who had located 
their claims. In some cases these min- 
ers have disposed of their claims to other 
parties, in other cases they retain them, 
and are expecting to work them. Were 
the Hansbrough amendment to become a 
law, the original locater, if an alien; or the 
man to whom he had sold his claim, 
would be at the mercy of the men who 
are making a business of “ jumping 
claims.” The claim jumper, as Senator 
Bates said, is a cuckoo who does not 
build a nest, but locates on the nest of 
some other bird; it is a miner who, in- 
stead of locating an original claim for 
himself, squats upon the claim of some 
other miner‘and claims possession. This 
is what has happened in Alaska. The 
claim jumpers are carrying on a thriv- 
ing business by laying claim to tracts 
which have been located by aliens, most 
of whom, however, had previously de- 
clared their intention of becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The controversy goes back to the in- 
troduction by Dr. Sheldon Jackson of 
the Laplanders, who came over with the 
reindeer bought by the Government for 
the relief of Alaska. A few of this 
party, Norwegians and Lapps, were 
among the original settlers at Cape 
Nome. Some of the Lapps had declared 


their. intention to be citizens some six 
months before. But their declarations 
had been made before a United States 
Commissioner, instead of before the clerk 
or judge of the court, under the mistaken 
supposition that it was legal to make 
their declaration in this way. They had 
made it in good faith, and Dr. Jackson 
supposed that the declaration was valid. 
The claims of these Lapps and some of 
the’ Norwegians were relocated by 
“jumpers,” stimulated by some enter- 
prising lawyers. Now, as was pointed 
out over and over again in debate in the 
Senate, if the matter is left to the courts 
the claims of these Lapps and others will 
be well taken care of; for the courts have 
said that when a man, being an alien, 
goes upon the public grounds, only the 
Government can raise the question of his 
citizenship. - Speaking of the sentiment 
in Colorado, Senator Teller said: “ The 
men who make the first location, whe 
are the first discoverers, are the men who 
are to be taken care of and protected, 
and in our country we do not care much 
whether a man is a citizen or not.” 
While the laws of the United States do 
not authorize an alien to take a mining 
claim, if he gets possession another man 
cannot oust him. “If you want to get 
him off you must get the Government to 
interfere,’ said Senator Stewart; “ that 
is in accordance with the decisions of the 
courts right along, and it is a decent and 
humane policy. Our laws ought to be 
at least.as good and as liberal as the laws 
of Canada; and the laws of Canada and 
British Columbia up to 1899 made no 
distinction between aliens and natives.” 
“T have lived in a mining country for 
forty years,” said Senator Teller, “and 
of all the contemptible creatures who 
ever saw the light of the sun, it is the 
man who jumps another man’s claim. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
where a claim is jumped it is done for 
the purpose of blackmailing the original 
holder, to see if some defect can be found 
in his title.’ Senator Carter, who had 
charge of the bill, came to the aid of Sen- 
ator Hansbrough, and offered a modified 
amendment, but essentially to the same 
effect, making an inquiry as to citizen- 
ship retroactive when such claims came 
into court. Among the members of the 
Senate no one has a greater familiarity 
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with’ the mining laws of the United 
States than Senator Stewart, of Nevada, 
and no one took such a constant and de- 
termined part in the debate. 

The mine jumpers had a strong lobby 
at Washington, but as the result of a de- 
bate continued over three weeks, the Sen- 
ate became pretty well informed as to 
the merits of the question and as to the 
effect of the Hansbrough amendment. 
Then it became evident to Senator Car- 
ter that if he wanted to get his bill 
through at all he would have to relieve 
it of the weight of this besetting sin. 
There were some gentle but very deter- 
mined intimations from Senator Stew- 
art that he could not allow it to pass in 
that shape, and every one knows that 
Senator Stewart could talk a month on 
the subject if necessary. Compelled to 
choose between the amendment and the 
bill, Senator Carter chose the bill, and 
induced Senator Hansbrough to back 
down and withdraw an amendment which 
would have been trampled under foot 
when it came to a vote if it had not been 
taken out of the way. 

It was an interesting coincidence the 
other day that five minutes after I en- 
tered the Senate gallery with a member 
of the London School Board, Senator 
Pettigrew should call up his resolution 
of sympathy for the Boers, and ask for 
its consideration. The resolution was in- 
troduced on the second of February, and 
has been waiting for consideration ever 
since. The resolution read as follows: 

“ Whereas. From the hour of achieving 
their own independence the people of the Unit- 
ed States have regarded with sympathy the 
struggles of other people to free themselves 
from European domination; therefore, 

‘“* Resolved, That we watch with deep and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the South 
African Republic against cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and our best hopes go out for the full 


success of their determined contest for lib- 
erty.” 


The result of the vote was: yeas, 20; 
nays, 29; not voting, 38, so the Senate re- 
fused to consider the resolution.” The 
Senators of several States were divided 
on this vote. Thus Senator Hoar voted 
to consider, and Senator Lodge voted 
against it; Senator Chandler voted to 
consider, and his colleague voted on the 
other side. Teller and Wolcott were 
likewise divided, Teller for and Wolcott 
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against; and the Senators from Maine 
likewise faced in opposite directions, 
Hale being for consideration and Frye 
against. But if the question had been 
upon the passage of the resolution in- 
stead of simply its consideration, some 
of these votes would undoubtedly have 
been changed. I noticed that my Eng- 
lish friend did not show any great satis- 
faction one way or the other as to the re- 
sult of the vote. His decided feeling was 
that England having got into the war 
must get out of it some way, but she 
ought never to have plunged into it. 

I thought there was one thing in 
Washington that an Englishman ought 
to see—namely, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. So I took my friend to the 
State Department and showed him that 
instrument which for its better preser- 
vation is now kept in a safe away from 
the light. So far as its matter and sub- 
stance are concerned, the instrument will 
much better bear the light of day than 


‘some passed since, but while the body of 


the text is fairly legible, the names or 
a large part of them have faded away. 
Hancock used a good deal of ink to 
write his name, and must have wielded 
his quill like a brush, but there is not a 
trace of his signature now on the paper, 
and one must go to the fac-simile to teli 
who the signers were. The original 
draft of the declaration in the handwrit- 
ing of Jefferson and Franklin is much 
better preserved than the declaration it- 
self. Where did Jefferson buy his ink? 
This fading of public documents on ac- 
count of bad ink has !ed to the passage 
by the State:of Massachusetts of a law 
prescribing the use of standard inks for 
public records and imposing a fine of $50 
in case any other ink is used for such 
purpose than that prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. 

As my English friend turned away 
from the Declaration, he said: “ Well, if 
I had been living when that was written 
I should have been on that side of the 
fight.” Possibly or possibly not, we can- 
not be sure to-day just where we ‘would 
have stood a hundred years ago. But 
when the fruits of that declaration are 
garnered we shall have to include the re- 
markable influence it has had upon the 
policy of England and English concep- 
tions of liberty. 
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Mrs. Piper Outdone.* 


In view of the general interest now 
taken in the subject of Psychical Re- 
search, especially since the announce- 
ments of Hodgson and Hyslop that 
through the Boston medium, Mrs. Piper, 
the immortality of the soul was indicated, 
this work dealing with an even more 
remarkable medium is of special value. 
This is a case worthy of consideration, 
because it has been the subject of ex- 
haustive investigation by the professors 
of the University of Geneva for more 
than five years. The medium was a 
Miss Helen Smith, not a professional 
medium, but a clerk in a Swiss estab- 
lishment, where her ability has gained 
due recognition. It was in December, 
1894, that Prof. Aug. Lemaitre, of the 
College of Geneva, invited Professor 
Flournoy, the author of this volume of 
over 400 pages, to assist at some private 
séances, that he might study this interest- 
ing case. Professor Flournoy, with 
scientific accuracy, examined her phys- 
ically, and found her absolutely normal, 
not emaciated or neurasthenic as is the 
case with most mediums. In ordinary 
intercourse he states that she seemed to 
be nothing other than a very intelligent 
woman. Her antecedents were investi- 
gated, and it was found that she came of 
good parentage, and had never traveled 
much, nor had her education been more 
than ordinary. In her séances she 
showed a marked tendency toward sys- 
tematization, and considerable logical 
connection. She is, of course, the heroine 
of her long subliminal romances, con- 
tinued from sitting to sitting. Her 
“ control” is called Leopold, and through 
him come all of the trance-communica- 
tions. There are three series of “ con- 
tinued stories” which form the subject 
of her somnambulistic revelations. Two 
of these are allied to the idea of trans- 
migration of soul. She believes that 
Helen Smith has lived on earth twice be- 


*Des Indes * la Planéte Mars; Etude sur un cas de 
Somnambulism avec Glossolalie par Th. Flournoy, Prof. 
de Psychologie & la Fac. des Sciences de l’Université de 
Genéve, Paris; F, Alcan, 
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fore her present existence. Five hun- 
dred years ago she was the daughter of 
an Arab Sheikh, and under the name 
Simandini became the favorite wife of'a 
Hindu Prince, named Sivrouka Nayaka, 
who ruled over Kanara, and built the 
fortress of ‘Tchandraguiri in 1401. In 
the last century she reappeared in the 
person of the illustrious and unhappy 
Marie Antoinette. Now reincarnated in 
the humble station of Helen Smith, on 
account of her sins, and that she may be 
perfected, she revives the recollections of 
her glorious avatars in her somnambulis- 
tic trances, and becomes at one time the 
Hindu Princess and at another the Queen 
of France. 

But Miss Smith also claims that as a 
medium she can enter into relation with 
the people and things on the planet Mars. 
In this last cycle of stories the most re- 
markable phenomena of speech and writ- 
ing an unknown language are developed. 
It is impossible here to present more than 
a summary of the results obtained at 
these séances, which the author of the 
volume groups under the separate heads 
of Hindu, Martian and Royal Cycles. 
Many fac-similes of the manuscripts pro- 
duced by Miss Smith in her trances, as 
well as drawings, are reproduced in the 
book. 

In the Martian cycle she claims to as- 
cend to the planet in a vehicle without 
wheels or visible propelling force, by a 
kind of levitation. Once arrived there 
she meets the people, whose manners 
and appearance she describes, and the 
portrait of at least one of the Martians 
is drawn. Astane is the name of this 
planetary friend, who ‘wears a robe of 
odd shape, and flies about by aid of ma- 
chines which he holds in his hands and 
présses on when he wishes to fly. The 
houses, trees, plants, fish, are pictured by 
Miss Smith. The language is a well 
developed one, yet totally different from 
French. Professor Flournoy has ar- 
ranged an alphabet from the various 
writings, and finds in them traces of the 
French alphabet, metamorphosed, but 
still evident. He accounts for the de- 
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velopment of this cycle by a reference to 
the work by Flammarion on the Inhabit- 
ability of Mars published in 1892. This 
is to him the sub-conscious suggester of 
all the hallucinations, as he calls them, in 
this line. ' 

The Marie Antoinette cycle is so open 
to similar suggestion that he finds little 
of the astonishing in it. But the Hindu 
cycle is not so easy to explain, especial- 
ly as Miss Smith, altho it seems that she 
has never had any opportunity to study 
Arabic or Hindustani, speaks and writes 
classical Arabic and Hindustani. The 
results of the séances in this cycle have 
been submitted to Orientalists, who agree 
that the texts are correct. But there was 
one peculiarity in this connection: She 
wrote but four words of Arabic, which 
were drawn as if from memory, while in 
Hindustani she used a large number of 
words on different occasions, and she 
even chanted a Hindu melody. 

It seems to Professor Flournoy that 
almost all of these phenomena can be ac- 
counted for on purely psychological 
grounds, if the great expansibility of 
soul-functions is admitted. The trances 
of Miss Smith are of great value, as they 
show the tremendous imaginative and 
creative powers of the human soul. But 
science cannot ask any more of the care- 
ful student. Because there is much that 
cannot be explained, we need not fly to 
unnecessary hypotheses for the sugges- 
tion of a theory. Miss Smith and her 
friends believe absolutely that there is 
something supernormal in these phe- 
nomena; a state of mind of great sus- 
ceptibility, but which does not facilitate 
examination, for every attempt at analy- 
sis and ordinary explanation is resented 
as an unjustifiable suspicion, and inter- 
preted as an indication of obstinate 
skepticism. The term supernormal was 
coined by F. W. H. Myers, of the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, as a substi- 
tute for the word supernatural, which 
had taken on so much*of mystical sig- 
nificance, but Mr. Myers insists upon the 
superiority of supernormal phenomena. 
It is better to use this term to indicate 
such phenomena as do not enter into the 
categories of sciences as now developed 
and which necessitate the admission of 
some new principles. The moment the 
supernormal is studied it must be ad- 
mitted theoretically that science as it is 
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It is not 
the scientific attitude to deny. the possi- 
bility of anything. But, on the other 
hand, the fact of finding some new phe- 
nomenon does not therefore necessitate 
the acceptance of some credulous theory 


is neither perfect nor infallible. 


to account for it. The mean between the 
rejection of everything new as impossi- 
ble and the acceptance of every fanciful 
theory seems to be the path which will 
lead to the truth. In other words: 
Everything is possible, and the theory 
should be only proportionate to the 
strangeness of the facts for which it is 
to account. Applying these principles 
to the case of Miss Smith, the professor 
suggests that telepathy has much to do 
with her trance-revelations. She is un- 
doubtedly sincere in her belief in the 
supernormal character of her experi- 
ences, but there is not yet proof that 
anything more than a wonderfully ac- 
tive mind and imagination is at work. 
Even tho it is not yet possible to explain 
all of the phenomena according to ac- 
cepted psychological laws, is it not bet- 
ter to suspend judgment for a while, un- 
til the expanding powers of the mind are 
understood and classified, rather than to 
accept any theory of transmigration of 
souls, or other supposition which is far 
too much to account for the phenomena 
in hand? While the theory of disem- 
bodied spirits is not contradicted by 
science, there is nothing, it seems to this 
author, in the phenomena of Miss Smith’s 
experiences which cannot be explained by 
the subliminal imagination and the sug- 
gestion of those in her presence during 
the séances. It is better to wait to clear 
up some of the misty points than to ac- 
cept some spiritistic theory which is still 
far from being proven. 
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THe Unitep States NavaLt Acap- 
EMY. Being the yarn of the American 
Midshipman (Naval Cadet), showing 
his life in the old Frigates and Ships-of- 
the Line, and then at the Naval School at 
Annapolis; and how that institution be- 
came a famous Naval College, meanwhile 
making him the most accomplished and 
versatile young seaman in the world; to- 
gether with some reference to the boys 
best suited for the Navy and what they 
must do and know to get into the Naval 
Academy, and what they have to expect 











while there; and also many pictures, all 
properly stopped to the Yarn as it is 
handsomely paid out. By Park Benja- 
min, of the Class of 1867. Illustrated. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
486, with a complete index and many 
cuts, portraits and maps. $3.50.) The 
title of this book gives a promise of its 
contents which is fully redeemed in the 
ext- It is a model of what such a book 
should be. It is written by one who 
knows the Naval Academy and the Navy 
both from within and without, and who 
has taken long years to prepare it. In the 
first place it is a standard history, it is full 
and scholarly. The MS. records of the 
Navy Department, the log-books of na- 
val vessels, the files of old newspapers, as 
well as all printed books bearing on 
the subject, have been thoroughly exam- 
ined. Moreover, many officers of the 
Navy, from Admirals to Midshipmen, 
have aided the author by placing at his 
disposition their diaries, reminiscences 
or memoranda. The rich materials have 
been sifted discreetly and set in order in 
chapters which deal with the training of 
the Midshipman of the American Navy 
from the days of Paul Jones down to the 
present time. The history of the Naval 
Asylum and other Naval Schools of the 
old Navy is fully told and the develop- 
ment of the United States Naval Academy 
is traced from its beginnings. The volume 
does not profess to be a history of the 
Navy, but the author’s researches among 
original records have brought out many 
points of interest. For instance we find 
here (page 134) a full and accurate ac- 
count of the attempt at mutiny on the brig 
“Somers,” which led to the execution 
of Midshipman Spencer, son of the Sec- 
retary of War. It is clearly pointed out 
that the execution was necessary for the 
safety of the “ Somers,” which was not a 
great ship-of-war, but a mere yacht of 
some two hundred tons. The spark of 
mutiny excited by Spencer had to be 
stamped out at once. George Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1845-46, was the 
official founder of the Academy, but the 
plan of organization is here, for the first 
time, shown to have been due to William 
Chauvenet, Professor of Mathematics, 
1845-59. A detailed account of the ad- 
ministration and services of each succes- 
sive Superintendent is given, as well as 
short biographies of many of the most 
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distinguished graduates. We note with 
interest that Admiral Dewey was grad- 
uated at the Academy No. 5 in a 
class of fifteen, and that the two 
subjects of study in which he was 
least proficient were—gunnery and 
naval tactics! Admiral Sampson was 
graduated at the head of his class in 1861, 
in 1867 he was an instructor at the Acad- 
emy, in 1869 he was head of the depart- 
ment of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, in 1874 head of the Department 
of Physics, while as Superintendent he 
gave to the institution its present form. 
The total number of graduates of’ the 
Academy, 1840-1899, is 2,420. Of the 
entire number of graduates, about 51 per 
cent. are now in active service in the 
Navy ; 6 per cent., are on the retired list ; 
24 per cent. are dead; 19 per cent. are in 
civil life. The total cost of the Academy 
to the country has been about $8,000,000. 
A modern battle ship costs about $6,000,- 
ooo. The average annual cost of main- 
taining the Academy has been about 
$190,000. The cost of keeping a small 
cruiser (the “ Newark ” for example) in 
service for one year is aboptt $300,000. 
The services of the graduates during the 
civil war, the war with Spain, and dur- 
ing long years of peace have been bril- 
liant, admirable and honorable. The 
methods by which the high efficiency of 
our Naval officers is created and main- 
tained are fully set forth in this admira- 
ble history. Every American boy should 
read it. 
HIstoRY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By Petrus Johannes 
Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the 
University of Leyden. Translated by 
Ruth Putnam. Part II. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) The key to Pro- 
fessor Blok’s historical method is given 
in a paragraph too long to be quoted in 
this place, but saying, in substance, that 
he differs in toto from Carlyle, “ who 
believed that all things which we see ac- 
complished in this world are virtually 
the outward, material results, the practi- 
cal realization and embodiment of 
thoughts that dwell in the Great Men 
sent into the world; ” and that “ the soul 
of the whole world’s history might be 
justly considered as the history of these; 
altho,” Mr. Blok grudgingly concedes, 
“in political history a certain significance 
of Great Men cannot be denied.” It is, 
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perhaps, the grudgingness of this admis- 
sion which causes the comparative color- 
lessness of an otherwise valuable history, 
for it “cannot be denied” that to most 
readers the personal element possesses 
greater attractions than an impersonal 
narrative of the greatest events can pos- 
sibly offe-. Theoretically, Professor 
Blok’s method may be the correct one, 
but practically it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to retain one’s interest through 
more than four hundred pages relating 
to even the most important events, if 
these are not associated with something 
more than mere names. It is possible 
that the aggregations of nameless indi- 
viduals may have done more to make the 
Dutch Republic what it ultimately be- 
came than did Philip II on the one hand, 
by his tyrannies, or William the Silent, 
on the other hand, with his firm resist- 
ance to persecutions and injustice, but 
to the majority of readers there is far 
more interest in Motley’s vivid portrait- 
ures of these opponents than in all the 
nameless burghers together. In fact, 
valuable as Professor Blok’s work may 
be (and is), it can never interest Amer- 
ican readers as the vivid narrations of 
Motley have ever done and will long 
continue to do. Professor Blok’s vol- 
umes, nevertheless, cannot be slighted. 
They can hardly be read, like Motley’s, 
for the mere pleasure of the reading; 
but no one who wishes to be well in- 
formed upon the history of the Nether- 
lands can afford to neglect them. In 
the first volume the lack of color might 
seem to be due to the obscurity and scan- 
tiness of the records relating to the ages 
between the decline of the Roman domin- 
ion and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. But the present volume, com- 
mencing with the latter date and extend- 
ing to 1559, covers a period concerning 
which the sources of information are 
comparatively abundant, and during 
which strong characters and strong 
influences of every sort were of marked 
prominence. Hence there is the less ex- 
cuse for a certain flatness of outline or 
monotony of color which cannot fail to 
have a depressing effect upon the most 
zealous student of that time. The work 
of the translator seems to be conscien- 
tious, if not brilliant; but in future vol- 
umes more care should be given to the 
proof readings. Such errors as the fol- 


lowing: “Fort they, too, wore lilies in 
tivar coat of arms as offerings of the 
royal house;.” offsprings being, plainly, 
the word intended. “Their only pre- 
ventative measures . . . ,” are far 
too frequent. The most interesting 
pages in this volume are those devoted 
to the “Commerce and Industry,” the 
“City and Country,” and the “ Art, Let- 
ters and Science of the Burgundidh 
Period.”’ There is much else of value, 
but it is into these chapters that the au- 
thor has thrown the most enthusiasm. 


Discussions 1N ECONOMICS AND STA- 
tistics. By Francis A. Walker. Two 
Yolumes. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Cémpany, 1899.) This collection of 
papers, which is edited by Prof. D. R. 
Dewey, is valuable chiefly as indicating 
the chief problems which have engaged 
the attention of the present generation. 
For nearly thirty years General Walker 
was prominent as an economist and as a 
statistician, and he had something to say 
on every subject that came up. His per- 
sonality was such as to win acceptance 
for his views; and it is impossible for 
those unacquainted with the author to read 
these essays without wondering that he 
should have been regarded as a great au- 
thority. Seen in the light of experience 
his theories have shown themselves fre- 
quently fallacious, and his predictions 
have been often falsified. His best work 
was done in his treatises on political econ- 
omy, and the publication of these vol- 
umes. will not add to his reputation. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, they throw 
much light on an interesting era in the 
history of our country, and show the 
changes that have taken place and are 
taking place in the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward many social questions. The 
tremendous earnestness with which Gen- 
eral Walker urged bimetallism, and the 
passionate conviction with which he pre- 
dicted the dire results of the gold stand- 
ard, seem now almost absurd. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF REticion. AN 
EmpiricaAL Stupy OF THE GROWTH OF 
Reticious Consciousness. By Edwin 
Dilles Starbuck, with a Preface by Wil- 
liam James. 12mo, pp. 20, 423. (Wal- 
ter Scott, London. 6 shillings.) It is 
a surprise to receive this book by the 
young Professor of Education at Leland 


Stanford from an English publisher, es- 
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pecially when. we remember that we 
have two or three’ years ago Called at- 
tention to the work of Mr. Starbuck 
when he was a fellow of Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester. The author has en- 
tered a new field. He has attempted, by 
collecting a large body of statistics, to 
gather the rules that govern the experi- 
ence which we call conversion. The 
study is serious, altho it seems at first al- 
most sacrilegious. He studies the rela- 
tion of conversion t> age, sex, and pu- 
berty ; the motives and forces which lead 
to it; the bodily and mental affections 
which accompany it; the influence of 
revivals; the influence on feelings; the 
prominence of religious doubt; the effect 
of religious beliefs and ideals; and the 
permanency of the experience. There 
is much in the volume to stir thought in 
the mind of any one who is interested in 
securing the conversion, especially of the 
young, and the lesson especially promi- 
nent is the attention that ought to be 
given to religious instruction at the 
time when one is passing from childhood 
to maturity, when youth are ready to take 
a broader view of life and the future and 
of duty. The book should have many 
students. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL Com- 
MENTARY ON THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
By Crawford H. Toy. 8vo, pp. 36, 554. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.) This 
volume belongs to the International Crit- 
ical Commentary, edited by Profes- 
sors Briggs and Driver. Deuteronomy, 
Judges and Samuel have appeared of the 
Old Testament, and half a dozen volumes 
of the New. It is “ critical,” indeed. 
The small type pages are compact with 
the briefest notes and Hebrew and Greek 
words, especially devoted to text criti- 
cism. There is also a poetical transla- 
tion of the amended text and full notes 
of explanation. The reader must expect 
nothing homiletical, any more than in 
previous volumes. Indeed the Book of 
Proverbs is mainly worldly wisdom, and 
Professor Toy mentions that there is 
nothing religious in the praises given to 
the ideal housewife in the alphabetical 
thirty-first chapter. 


Le Mort v’Artuur. Sir Thomas 


. Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of 


His Noble Knights of the Round Table. 
Two Volumes. (New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company. $3.00.) The “Li- 


brary of English Classics’ has a notable . 


addition jin this splendid edition of 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Mort d’Arthur, 
which has been prepared by that compe- 
tent scholar, ‘Mr. A. W. Pollard. The 
basis of the text is Dr. H. Oskar Som- 
mer’s reprint of Caxton’s, with modern- 
ized spelling and a few slight emenda- 
tions and corrections. It is just such an 
edition as has long been needed; beauti- 
ful print, good paper and binding are 
joined to most careful and enlightened 
arrangement. Each volume has a glos- 
sary, and there is an elaborate index 
which greatly aids reference. The edi- 
tor is Hon. Sec. of the Bibliographical 
Society, and his bibliographical note to 
this edition is a model of crisp, condensed 
and accurate statement. We commend 
the book to the attention of librarians 
and students as a scholarly, clear and at- 
tractive presentation to the popular eye 
of the best text of a perennially interest- 
ing English classic. 

THe NorTHWeSTtT UNDER THREE 
FiLacs. 1535-1796. By Charles Moore. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 
Mr. Moore has performed a difficult task 
with considerable ability and success. 
There was an opening for a good short 
history of the conquest of the North- 
western Territory, a history full enough 
for the information of the general reader 
and yet sufficiently condensed to bring it 
within a reasonable limit—a_ single 
handy volume—and if this volume does 
not once for all fill.the space, it does at 
least afford a short route to a tolerable 


knowledge of the main chain of events ° 


and the chief men and women of the pe- 
riod sketched. The book contains many 
maps and illustrations helpful to an un- 
derstanding of the text, and there are nu- 
merous valuable footnotes and citations 
of authorities. A good index is added. 


MAXIMILIAN IN Mexico. -By Sara’ 


Vorke Stevenson, Sc.D. (New York: 
The Century Co. $2.50.) The sub-title 
of Mrs.-Stevenson’s book, 4 Woman’s 
Reminiscences of the French Interven- 
tion, 1862-1867, accurately suggests its 
contents. It is a running historical 
sketch by an “ eyewitness who was some- 
what more than an ordinary spectator.” 
The book is an important one in so far as 
it outlines things of importance seen by 
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the writer during the period of Maxi- 
milian’s unfortunate connection with 
Mexican affairs, and for the general 
reader it‘ will have the value of a clear, 
connected and attractive story of the rise 
and downfall of the empire. To every 
library it should be welcome as a choice 
document, a strong foot-note to Ameri- 
can history. Many illustrations and a 
full index reinforce the interest and value 
of this notable book. 


HucH Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle 
and A.J. Carlyle. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) One of the joint 
authors of this work is chaplain and lec- 
turer (late Fellow) of University _Col- 
lege, Oxford, and examining chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester. It is a 
terse and comprehensive life of Bishop 
Latimer, with a sketch of the time in 
which he lived, furnished with short foot- 
notes and references valuable to the stu- 
dent. A good index renders the little 
book extremely handy for reference. We 
call particular attention to the work as 
one of great interest to students of reli- 
gious reform in England. 
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The Carpenter. By Rev. Chas. A. S. Dwight. 
7x6, pp. 04. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 
50 cents. 

The Blackboard in Sunday School. By Henry 
T. Bailey. 734x5%, pp. 121. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 25 cents. 

Confirmation. By Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D. 
7x5¥2, pp. 210. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 

Training of the Young. By E. Lyttelton. 
7x54, pp. 117. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.00. 

The Soul of Man. By Dr. Paul Carus. 7% 
x5%, pp. 459. Chicago: The Open Court Co. 

Twentieth Century Knighthood. By Rev. 
Louis A. Banks, D.D. 7x4, pp. 141. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 

The Pastor’s Helper. By Rev. N. T. Whit- 
ap 7x4, pp. 115. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


1.00. 

Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel L. 
Todd. 7x5, pp. 240. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.00. 

The Personality of Truth. By Rev. Thomas 
Jaggar. 7x5, pp. 97. New York: Thomas 
Whitaker. $1.00. 

Outlines of the History of Religion. By John 
K. Ingram. 7%4x5%, pp. 153. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Story of Robert Raikes. By J. H. Har- 
ris. 7%4x5, pp. 111. Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. 50 cents. 

The History of the Book of Common Pray- 
er. By Rev. Leighton Pullan.. 7%4xs5%, pp. 
333. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 





The Bible History of Answered Prayer. By 
William C. Scofield. 7x5, pp..235. New York: 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00. - 

About My Father’s. Business. By Austin 
Miles. 7%4xs, pp. 263. New York: The Mer- 
shon Co. $1.50. ; : 

Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser. 6x34, pp. 103.. New York: G. P. Put- 
nain’s Sons. 75 cents. ; 

An Essay Toward Faith. By Wilford L. 
Robbins. 7x4%, pp. 161. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00. ‘ 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Exam- 
ination. By Francis E. Leupp. Pp. 567.. New 
York: Hinds & Noble. ite 

Personal Religious Life in the Ministry. By 
F. D. Huntington. 7%4x5%4, pp. 209. New 
York: Thomas Whitaker. 75 cents. 

The Crown of Christ. By R. E. Hutton. In 
2 vols. 7%4xs, pp. 561. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. ’ 

Meditations for Retreats. 6x3%4, pp. 199. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 75 cents. 

A Supplemental Bible Question Course. By 
John B. Smith. 7x4, pp. 130. Philadelphia: 
John D. Wattles & Co. 50 cents. 

The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 
By Thomas De Quincey. 5x4, pp. 210. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

Retribution and Other Addresses. By S. G. 
Smith. 7%4xs5, pp. 149. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00. 

Young People’s Societies. By Leonard W. 
Bacon. 6x4, pp. 247. New York: Lentilhon 
& Co. 50 cents. 

The Spiritual Life. By Geo. A. Coe. 7x5%, 
pp. 270. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 

The Life and Work of Dwight L. Moody. 
By Rev. J. W. Chapman. 9x6, pp. 555. Phil- 
adelphia: John C. Winston & Co. $2.00. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By Rev. 
A. Dimock. 7x5, pp. 147. London: Geo. Bell 
& Son. 

The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By A. W. Pollard. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


John Selden and His Table-Talk. By Rob- - 


ert Waters. Eaton & Mains. $1.00.. 

Into. His Likeness. By Rev. G. H. C. Mac- 
Greggor. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

Anecdotes and Morals. By Rev. Louis A. 
Banks. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Saturday Afternoon. By Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D. American Baptist Pub. iety. 25 
cents. .. 

Burr, by Henry C. Merwin; and Frederick 
Douglas, by Chas. W. Chestnut. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 75 cents each. ; 

Mythology for Moderns. By James S. Met- 
calfe. The Life Pub. Co. $1.00. : 

John Brown. By Joseph E. Chamberlin. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

In Old France and New. By William Mc- 
Lennan. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Prairie Folks. By Hamlin Garland. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Imperialism and Liberty. By Morrison L. 
Swift. Los Angeles: The Roubroke Press. 


$1.50. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. By S. 
Parsons, Jr. Doubleday & McClure. $1.00. 
Cleared for Action. By Willis B. Allen. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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Literary Notes. 


M. Epmonp Rostanp, the author of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” and “ L’Aiglon,” has 
gone insane from overwork. 


....Rudyard Kipling is writing animal’ 


stories again, and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
is to publish them from month to month. 


...-Mr. W. G. Collingwood has recast hi 
“Life and Work of John Ruskip,” and it is 
now issued under the title of “ The Life of 
John Ruskin,” in one volume. 


.... The writing of Mr, Seton+Thompson’s 
“ Grizzly ” book is said to have been prompted 
by Rudyard Kipling, who had listened with 
breathless interest to its relation at the dinner- 
table of a mutual friend. 


....The first issue of The Municipality, a 
magazine devoted to the interests of local gov- 
ernment, has reached our desk. It is published 
bi-monthly at Madison, Wis., by the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 


....lhe Dial, of Chicago, celebrates this 
month its. twentieth anniversary by devoting 
most of its space to a review of Literary Amer- 
ica during the past two decades. It is an in- 
teresting number, and The Dial is to be con- 
gratulated on having reached and maintained 
the high standard it now occupies in the peri- 
odical world. 


....Lhe Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., 
whose article on the Ecumenical Conference 
we published recently, has completed a new 
volume of his sketches of life and work among 
the Telugus of India, entitled “ The Cobra’s 
Den,” to be published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, the foremost publishers in America 
of missionary literature. 


.-..Professor Dr. Hermann Usener, Die 
Sintflutsagen. Bonn, Cohen, 1899. Both the 
Biblical specialist and the student of primitive 
and prehistoric periods will be interested in 
this new coMection of Deluge stories, collected 
and systematically ‘arranged and discussed by 
the famous Bonn savant. The collection of 
material is as complete as possible, and Usener 
has succeeded in distributing them into four 
groups—namely, the Babylonian, the Hebrew, 
the Indian and the Greek—and finds that the 
first two, having much in common, differ from 
the last two in having additional details con- 
cerning the cause and purpose of the deluge 
not found in the Indian and Greek type of the 
story. Perhaps not a little doubt will arise 
when Usenet’s results as to the significance of 
these widely spread accounts are discovered. 
He departs radically from all precedents by de- 
claring that they do not signify any great up- 
heavals in the natural world, but are only 
drastic representations of the origin of light. 
Naturally, special interest will be felt in his 
judgment of the Biblical account. This he 
finds to be largely dependent on the Baby- 
lonian, and in its present shape and form to 
be the result of a long literary development. 
The main value of the book will lie in its ex- 
cellent collection of data and facts, while both 
the processes and results of the author’s rea- 
soning are the problematic element in the dis- 
CUSSION: 


Pebbles. 


WHEN they stopped the machinery and 
dragged the crumpled workman out from be- 
tween the wheels, they feared he was finished. 
However, he opened his eyes and spoke in a 
faint, far-away voice. “ You kin say wot you 
please,” said he, “* but as fer me, this traveling 
in cog ain’t the game they make it out to be.’ 
—Princeton Tiger. 


.... ‘I am sorry to disappoint you, young 
man,” said the great railway magnate to the 
reporter who had called in for the purpose of 
writing him up, “but I didynot begin at the 
bottom and work my way up. I was kicked 
through college by my father, inherited a for- 
tune, which I invested in railroad shares, and 
I hold this job because I have votes enough to 
control it. It is too bad, my young friend, but 
we can’t all be self-made men. -We would be- 
come tiresome.” And he bowed the caller out. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

....The Rising Poet had recited several of 
his efforts to the Fair Young Girl, and, as Ris- 
ing Poets usually do, he paused for comment. 
“ Truly,” said the maiden, “you are the best 
specimen of Homarus Americanus I have ever 
seen.” The Rising Poet was even more visibly 
proud than usual until he looked in the back 
of the Dictionary, and learned that ‘‘ homarus 
Americanus ” was ‘the scientific name for “ lob- 
ster.” This is the result of allowing our 
daughters to read the classics, and talk slang, 
too.—Baltimore American. 


.... ‘ Ma faither’s a soger,” said a little 
Scotch lassie. ‘‘ An’ ma faither, too,” said her 
playmate. “ Ah, but ma faither’s a brave mon. 
He’s been in war, and he’s got a hale gang o’ 
medals. An’ he’s gat the Victoria Cross. The 
Queen pinned it on him wi’ her ain hand,” 
breathlessly announced lassie number one. 
“ An’ ma faither’s braverer,” cried the other 
one: “ He’s been in dozzen o’ wars, and he’s 
got gangs and gangs o. medals an’ Victoria 
Crosses. An’ he’s got a bonnie wudden leg, 
an’,” with a triumphant shriek, “the Queen 
nailed it on wi’ her ain hand.”—E-rchange. 

....'‘ Bruddern and sistahs,”’ sternly said 
good old Parson Woolimon, after the collec- 
tion had been taken up upon a recent Sabbath 
morning, “‘ before the hat was done parsed I 
expounded the request dat de congregation 
contribute accawdin’ to deir means, and I sho 
expectationed dat yo’ all would chip in mag- 
nanimously. But now, upon examinin’ de col- 
lection, I finds that de concocted amount con- 
tributed by de whole entire posse ob yo’ am 
only the significant and pusillanimous sum of 
sixty-free cents. And at dis junction dar ain’t 
no ’casion for yo’ all to look at Brudder Slew- 
foot, what done circumambulated de hat 
around, in no such auspicious manner; for, in 
de fust place, Brudder Slewfoot ain’t dat kind 
of a man, and, in the second place, I done 
watched:him like a hawk all de time muhself. 
No, sixty free cents was all dat was flung in; 
and I dess wants to say dat, in my humble 
opinion, instead ob contributin’ accawding to 
yo’ means, yo’ all contributed accawdin’ to yo’ 
meanness. De choir will now favor us wid 
deir regular melodiousness.—Harper’s Baggr, 






































































EDITORIALS. 


The Nicaragua Canal Bill. | 


WE hope it is true that those who make 
plans for the work of the Senate have 
decided to defer action upon the House 
Nicaragua Canal bill until the next ses- 
sion; for legislation so reckless, unwise 
and disgraceful as this has not been 
heard of in Congress for many a day. 
The passage of a bill in the House by a 
vote of 225 to 35 has much weight in 
the Senate, of course; but the upper 
chamber has some regard for solemn 
treaties, because they are not made with- 
out its approval. At the present time 
it is considering a treaty which this bill 
ignores—a new compact, designed to take 
the place of an old one, in force for fifty 
years, which the same bill defiantly vio- 
lates. This should be enough to com- 
pel delay in the Senate. Among the rea- 
sons given for the action of the House 
are these: that Mr. Hepburn, the author 
of the bill and the chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported it, might lose his 
seat at the next election if the bill should 
not be passed at this session; that mem- 
bers longed to express by vote their de- 
sire for the prompt construction of a 
canal; that Republicans feared that fail- 
ure to take up and pass the bill would be 
used effectively against their party in the 
approaching campaign; that many were 
anxious to show that they were not con- 
trolled by the transcontinental railway 
companies; that the two parties were 
bidding against each other for the votes 
of all the Anglophobes. All these com- 
bined make not even the shadow of a de- 
cent excuse for holding up the United 
States before the world as a repudiator 
of treaties and thus advertising national 
dishonor ; or for showing. the contempt- 
uous disregard of the House for the la- 
bors and the forthcoming report of a 
Canal Commission which the House cre- 
ated a few months ago, and for the ex- 


penses of which it gave $1,000,000 of” 


public money. The Democratic opposi- 

tion may find some warrant for its course 

in that code of political morality which 

defends all attempts to harass and ob- 
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struct the Government and its responsible 
legislators ; but how could it be expedient, 
or even decent and honorable, for Mr. 
Hepburn ‘and the Republican majority 
thus flatly to repudiate a treaty recently 
negotiated by the President whom their 
party elected in 1896 and desires to elect 
again in November? 

From the beginning the proceedings 
in the House concerning this bill have 
been of an extraordinary character. It 
is difficult to explain them upon any the- 
ory which assumes that those primarily 
responsible for them were endowed with 
good common sense. Mr. Hepburn is a 
lawyer more than sixty years old, and he 
has served in Congress for fourteen 
years. And yet, when the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was two weeks old and every- 
body in Washington was talking about it, 
he submitted (with this Nicaragua bill) 
a report in which that treaty was not 
mentioned! ‘Two weeks after the ‘Presi- 
dent, elected and still loyally *supported 
by his party, had formally recognized the 
binding force. of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, he and his party associates in his 
committee declared to the House that this 
treaty was dead. His bill coolly pro- 
posed a violation of both compacts, the 
old one and the new. Immefiately after 
we had prevailed upon the Powers of 
Europe to keep the door open for our 
trade in the East, he asked for a discrimi- 
nation in canal passage fees that would 
surely cancel that “open door” agree- 
ment, excite the hostility of all other 
maritime Powers, and subject us to 
sharp retaliation in all foreign ports. 
In a whirlwind of unreason, with a na- 
tional campaign in sight, a great majority 
of the House has approved this product 
of a narrow and shortsighted provin- 
cialism that has yet to learn that honor, 
good faith, and curtesy are the most val- 
uable assets of a nation. 

Considerations of expediency and com- 
mercial advantage, as well as those of 
honor, require us to proceed in canal 
legislation with careful regard for treaty 
agreements. Our interests, in time of 
war: as well as in peaceful years, will be 
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more effectively served by a neutrality 
guarded by all the great Powers, and by 
uniformity ef rates, than by fortifications 
and by discrimination in fees. It is the 
proposition of our own Government, 
moreover, that neutrality and equality 
shall thus be insured. It is a sharp and 
long descent from the broad and enlight- 
ened liberality of a project in harmony 
with the new treaty to the provincial ar- 
rogance and narrow selfishness of the 
House bill. Delay will give us some- 
thing more in accord with the dignity 
of one of the world’s great Powers. We 
should have the results of the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry; and the United States 
cannot afford to make and own a canal 
the history of which shall bear the stain 
of national dishonor. 


Js 


The Mission of the Boer 
Envoys © 


Is it not strange that the Boer envoys 
should, of all the countries in the world, 
make their chief mission to ours? Ours 
is the one great country in the world 


. which is sure not to intervene, that has 


no selfish interest in the war, that. has no 
rivalry of possession in Africa, that 
would naturally be expected to keep out 
of the quarrel; and yet the mission of 
the Boer envoys is chiefly to us. They 
just pass through Europe, enter no capi- 
tal of Russia, or France, or Germany, or 
Austria, but come as soon as they well 
can to the United States. From us they 
can expect no aid-of arms; they can ap- 
peal only to generous sentiment. Is it 
not a testimony to the mighty power of 
the sentiments of liberty, of justice, of 
brotherly affection, even greater than the 
power of arms? They come not first to 
see our President, but our people; they 
appeal first to the memories of our own 
War of Independence; and then, if our 
answer is favorable, they will ask our 
National Government to offer to the com- 
batants to act as an intermediary to bring 
peace on the basis of their absolute in- 
dependence. 

They ask our verdict, and they shall 
have it. Europe has already given them 
an answer. Not a nation in Europe has 
been willing to hear them, or, having 
heard them informally, each nation has 
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declined their request. They have been 
absolutely unsuccessful abroad; shall 
they have greater success here? 

They have come, and confessedly, 
come, to appeal to us at the time of our 
Presidential campaign. They wish to 
take advantage of it, and turn it to their 
benefit. If they find one party favorable 
to them, they wish to turn public favor to 
the success of that party. If the party 
out of power should support their mis- 
sion, and public sentiment on their side 
should endanger the success of the party 
in power, they wish to use such condi- 
tions to force the Administration to pro- 
nounce also for them and to give them 
the aid they may ask. It is the first time 
in our history that the remarkable condi- 


- tion has been presented of a foreign 


people coming to us and seeking to influ- 
ence the result of a Presidential election. 
We are not finding fault with the Boer 
envoys for doing this, for they are des- 
perate; they see that it is their last 
chance. We only notice the fact that 
they desire to use our parties, and affect 
our Presidential election, for their pur- 
poses. A 

Certain political reasons why we 
should not intervene in this contest are 
very: forcibly stated by Captain Mahan 
in an important article in our present is- 
sue. What we have to say will, from 
another side, reinforce his conclusion. 

In this war the sympathy of the 
United States ought to go to Great Brit- 
ain and not to the two Boer republics. 
The sympathy of our people is naturally 
divided, and we are not sure on which 
side it chiefly lies. Naturally our large 
Irish element are solidly and very posi- 
tively with the Boers, simply because 
they hate England. Their influence is 
even greater than their numbers would 
imply, because they are politically active, 
and they talk much and loud. They have 
sent their help to the Boer army. That 
help, in the form of Red Cross nurses 
and surgeons, was quite proper; but it 
is necessary to say that where men have 
gone under this pretense, to avoid arrest 
as filibusters, and’ have then joined an 
Irish legion of soldiers, they have been 


‘guilty of a detestable crime, the greatest 


known in war, of precisely the same qual- 
ity as when, on the field of battle, an am- 
bulance flag is used to decoy and kill the 
enemy. We do not believe that this 
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treachery is approved by the great body 
of our fellow citizens of. Irish descent. 

We may naturally expect some citizens 
who boast a Dutch ancestry and some of 
our German citizens to feel a more 
languid sympathy for'the Boers; and not 
a few of our own people whose longer 
American ancestry remembers two wars 
with Great Britain, have not yet forgot- 
ten the old resentment. But it ought to 
be considered, and is by our most intelli- 
gent people, that we are, as a nation, 
closer allied in all the instincts of liberty 
and language and interest with Great 
Britain than with any other Power. We 
do not forget that Great Britain was the 
only nation that did not fear our success, 
and that was on our side in the war with 
Spain. But let that pass ; we must chief- 
ly consider the rights of the present 
struggle. ; 

This is no war like our War for Inde- 
pendence. The Transvaal—for we may 
leave out of view the Orange Free State, 
where the sentiment was almost evenly 
divided—had no grievance against Eng- 
land for any oppression. 
stamp duty, no taxation without repre- 
‘sentation, no taxation at all. There was 
not even a British Lieutenant-Governor. 
Every one knows that Canada has no 
grievance, and the Transvaal was more 
independent than Canada. It had its 
own congress, raised its own taxes, had 
its own President. It had everything 
but titular independence. It started 
the war. It collected military stores, 
planned to arouse a rebellion in British 
South Africa, and drive out the British 
from Cape Colony, and establish a great 
South African Dutch Republic. Great 
Britain was slow to see the danger; and 
as soon as she saw the danger, and be- 
gan to guard against it, the Transvaal, 
now aided by the dominant party in the 
Free State, declared war, and invaded 
British Natal. The Transvaal was 
ready ; Britain was not. The envoys can 
come to us with no plea of oppression or 
of invasion. The invasion and the op- 
pression were all on their side. ~ 

That there was oppression of the in- 
habitants is beyond denial ; for there were 


other inhabitants than the Dutch Boers. ° 


There were English and Americans and 
negroes. That oppression had more than 
once caused uprisings, of which that 
which invited the Jameson Raid was the 


There was no 
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latest. In this country we make no ob- 
jection to immigrants becoming citizens 
after a reasonable term of residence. 
The same is true in Canada. Because 
the Dutch Boers wished to keep the rule 
for their own minority of inhabitants, 
they refused to allow immigrants to be-- 
come citizens, except under restrictions 
intended to shut them.out. A land be- 
longs to its people, to those who have 
been admitted as its inhabitants, not to 
the first settlers alone; the latter have 
their rights also, and have the right to 
fight for them. Our sympathy here be- 
longs rightfully to the newcomers, and so 
it is that almost every American, in South 
Africa, miner or missionary, is on. the 
British side, because they want equal 
rights, and they want the improvements 
of civilization which the Boers would 
restrain. 
Apart from these reasons, which rest 
between white man and white man, there 
are those which must affect our sym- 
pathy as between white and black. It 
is a confessed fact that the British treat 
the negroes far better than do the Boers. 
In all British territory a black man can 
buy and hold land; he cannot do it in the 
Transvaal. Why is it that, as every one 
knows, were the blacks let loose, Zulu 
and Basuto would all be on the British 
side? They know their friends—and 
their enemies. 
‘ So we warn our people against giving 
easy sympathy to the cause of the Boer 
envoys. We make no objection to our 
country offering to mediate, if it means 
mediation with prejudice to neither party, 
submission by the Boers as much as 
submission by the English, and if it be 
further understood that such mediation 
does not come under the provisions of 
the Peace Conference. That proposed 
mediation between wholly independent 
nations; but the Boer States have never 
been wholly independent nations; they 
have been independent only so far as that 
might be under British paramountcy. 
Britain has not interfered at all with their 
internal management, but. they have had 
no right to make foreign treaties. They 
were under British protection, and in 
their last war Britain saved them from 
being destroyed by the blacks. Let the 


‘envoys be kindly received, but let us be 


wary hhow our sympathy is deceived 
by false claims, and let us not lack cour- 





age in expressing our judgment of what 
is right. We confess that the Adminis- 
tration, and the party behind it, are likely 
to be seriously embarrassed by the visit 
of this Boer mission; but that is what 
was intended. 

& 


Recommendations of the Indian 
Commissioners. 


_A GREAT deal of trouble to the Indian 
Bureau, fat fees to lawyers and confu- 
sien and loss to the Indians will be pre- 
wented if some system is forthwith adopt- 
ed for the recording of marriages among 
Indians. By the “ Dawes bill” an In- 
dian who receives an allotment becomes 
thereby a citizen of the United States, 
and 60,000 Indians have arrived at citi- 
zenship by that road since 1887. . Thus 
for the first time they have become indi- 
vidual owners of real estate, which will 
be inheritable not as formerly by the 
tribe, but by their legal heirs. But the 
difficulty is going to be (and already is) 
to ascertain who are the legal heirs, espe- 
cially as the allotments are inalienable 
for 25 years, and tho the allotter should 
die many years earlier the estate could 
not be divided prior to the close. of that 
period. In its annual report just pub- 
lished the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers says: 


“The attention of our Board has been re- 
peatedly called to the alleged fact that rival 
“claims ’ to lands of deceased allotters in res- 
ervations allotted some years since are being 
‘systematically purchased by speculators and 
lawyers with a view to litigation when the pe- 
riod of protected title shall have passed and 
tthe Government shall give the promised title 
iin fee simple to the ‘ heirs of the allotters.’ ” 


The Board has ascertained that at very 
few Indian agencies is any permanent 
record of marriages kept, nor have in- 
structions been issued from the Interior 
Depattment: requiring it. The Board 
‘therefore urges that there be a uniform 
ssystem of licensing and recording mar- 
riages among Indians and at each agency 
‘a permanent register of marriages, births 
and deaths, and that some uniform meth- 
od be adopted so that upon the death of 
an allotter it shall be immediately deter- 
mined and recorded who are the legiti- 
mate heirs. It needs no argument to 


s, iow that this is in the interest of good 
mc tals, good citizenship and good eco- 
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nomics, and we trust that the Board will 
follow up its report by pressing the mat- 
ter upon the Indian Bureau and upon 
Congress, too, if legislation should be 
found necessary.“ But without waiting. 
for any legislation records can be made 
and marriage licenses issued, or certifi- 
cates given, to parties about to marry. 
The machinery can be very simple, and 
put in operation at once. Books, blanks 
and instructions are cheap, but time is 
precious, and there should be no delay in 
beginning what will forestall weary and 
needless litigation and property losses in 
the future. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners 
renews its regularly repeated recommen- 
dation that the merit system shall apply 
to Indian agents as well as their subor- 
dinates, so that the Indian service may 
be freed from the bondage of partisan 
politics. It urges the passing of a law 
compelling the attendance at school of all 
Indian youth. It also calls attention to 
the danger to the Indians of pauperism 
or robbery through the indiscriminate 
leasing of their lands. It is not now un- 
usual to find Indians once well advanced 
in civilization who have leased houses 
and farms, and, depending on the annual 
rental for subsistence, have “ relapsed ” 
into teepees and idleness. Nor is it less 
wnusual to find that in the terms of the 
leases Indians are constantly being over- 
reached and swindled by white lessees 
who resort to every device to get hold of 
Indian lands. The missionary and: the 
philanthropist had a work to do for the 
Indian when he was far off and for- 
gotten, but never were their humane 
offices more needed than now, when be- 
wildered by surrounding civilization he 
must struggle to gain and hold his foot- 
ing on unfamiliar ground. 


st 
The Rights of Missionaries. 


Ir is not wholly surprising that a lazy 
indifference to the rights either of con- 
science or of citizenship should com- 
plain if our Government is asked to pro- 
tect American citizens engaged in teach- 
ing religion or science in half-civilized 
countries. Be it remembered that there 
is no trouble on this subject in countries 
that have a well-developed judicial sys- 
tem. We send missionaries to Sweden 
and Germany and France and Italy, and 
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our Government is never asked to protect 
them there, but only in such lands as 
Turkey and China, and, until lately, 
in Japan. Just so we. have a succession 
of Swamis who teach, without interfer- 
ence, what they call Buddhism in our 
cities to listening circles of women, and 
they need no protection, any more than 
do the occasional preachers of Moham- 
medanism. China hates foreigners, mis- 
sionary and trader alike; and we have 
no doubt that the Turkish Government 
fears and hates the missionary. But these 
are countries which we do not treat as 
‘having the power or the will to protect 
any foreigners, and we provide our own 
consular courts in their territory to try 
our citizens, and we refuse to allow them 
to be subject to a native court. There 
we have to give a special protection to 
our own citizens. 

It has been lately stated that the larger 
part of the business, and so the expense, 
of our diplomatic service in these coun- 
tries goes to the protection of mission- 
aries. That is natural, and it gives that 
service something to do in countries 
where other Americans are few. If this 
country allows a certain class of its citi- 
zens to be insulted and oppressed, no 
other class will be safe. If we do not 
protect missionaries we cannot protect 
traders in tea or whisky or opium. It is 
in the interests of all that we protect 
some. 

But we are often told that the Chris- 
tian religion claims to be a ‘religion of 
peace, and that it is not comely for mis- 
sionaries to make any. resistance or seek 
any protection. Who is it that preaches 
this non-resistance, this doctrine of Tol- 
stoi? We see no reason why the mis- 
sionary should forego his right to pro- 
tection. Is it because he is not wanted? 
Then let Turkey or China forbid him to 
enter. So long as he is allowed at all, 
he may demand justice. We know of no 
Christianity that forbids Paul to appeal 
to his rights as a Roman citizen, nor. that 
tells him he may not sell his cloak and 
buy a sword. 

We have lately seen the statement that 
in no other country is the Government so 
tolerant to other religions as in Turkey, 
and that it is taking advantage of this 
tolerance for bigoted missionaries to try 
to rob Turks of their religion. But it is 

not the Moslems, hut those already pro- 
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fessing Christianity among whom out 
missionaries in Turkey labor, and they 
do want the missionaries. Our mission- 
aries are teaching the Christians of the 
class of whom the Turks killed six thou- 
sand four years ago in one city, all men, 
where we had just one woman mis- 
sionary, not a very dangerous body, but 
a brave one. She stood guard with the 
American flag over the American build- 
ings there, crowded with refugees, and 
not one of them was killed, nor was the 
property destroyed, and we ask no in- 
demnity there; but if Miss Shattuck had 
been killed we should have asked for 
reparation. 

Our missionaries are men and women ; 
they are American citizens; they are in 
just as legitimate a business when they 
are teaching Armenians as when they 
are trading in opium; and we propose to 
require their protection. This is not bad 
Christianity, and it is good patriotism. 


& 


The Danger from the Rand 
: Speculators. 


ALTHO one of the suggestions offered 
in view of the difficulties between Colonel 
Kekewich and Cecil Rhodes, in the siege 
of Kimberley, was that Cecil Rhodes be 
put in irons, that was not done. Per- 
haps Mr. Rhodes was right, and the gal- 
lant Colonel wrong. However that may 
be, and however true it is that the Brit- 
ish Government is waging a war not only 
for supremacy but also for right and 
justice, yet the British Government needs 
to be very careful that it does not allow 
itself to be the tool of the speculators of 
the Rand. 

It is a little early, while Lord Roberts 
is still below the Vaal River, to be fore- 
casting what will be done when the Boers 
are subdued, and yet this is exactly what 
is being done. 

There is a danger by no means fanci- 
ful to be guarded against. Alreddy the 
Rand speculators and their agents are 
very busy in their endeavors not merely 
to have everything to say in the settle- 
ment of the new government that will be 
inaugurated in the Transvaal under Brit- 
ish rule, but they are also doing their best 
to get the seat of government under the 
new régime removed from Pretoria (the 
present political capital) to Johannesburg. 
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With all respect for capital and the de- 
velopment which it has brought about in 
the mining industry in the Transvaal, 
there is grave danger in allowing the 
capitalists to become the dominant fac- 
tor. It would affect the whole future of 
the country. 

The policy of “equal rights for all” 
is the ideal that England is fighting for. 
That, necessarily, can only be attained by 
means of a broad, generous and concil- 
iatory policy, so far as the Boer popula- 
tion is concerned. The speculator ele- 
ment must not be allowed politically to 
lord it over the old Boer population and 
that portion of the new inhabitants com- 
posed for instance of the professional 
man, the workingman and the like. 
And, as to the attempt to remove the seat 
of Government from Pretoria to Johan- 
nesburg, that would be a fatal mistake. 
Apart from the fact that Pretoria is far 
more central than Johannesburg, that it 
is in direct railway communication with 
all the South African ports, possesses an 
unlimited supply of splendid water 
(which Johannesburg does not) and that 
all the public buildings, etc., necessary 
for the Government officials are already 
on the spot, there are other considera- 
tions which may not be overlooked. 

The inhabitants of Pretoria would for 
all time to come regard such a removal 
as suggested as a standing grievance, 
brought about to satisfy the speculative 
interest and greed of a few at their ex- 
pense. The Boer population would also 
always continue to see in it an act of re- 
venge and punishment, as well as a play- 
ing into the hand of the speculators. A 
serious. cause of dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust would thus at the outset be estab- 
lished in their minds, which would be 
productive of much future mischief. 

Again the temptations and allurements 
of the golden city, as Johannesburg is 
sometimes called, are not in keeping with 
the quiet and pure atmosphere in which 
the officials from the highest to the low- 
est can best do their work in the public 
service. Care must be taken by Eng- 
land to remove every possible cause of 
irritation, dissatisfaction and distrust 
among the Boers, whom she wishes to 
conciliate and win over, and so turn them 
into loyal subjects, working side by side 
with the newcomers for the common 
benefit of their common country. We 
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speak not without knowledge of the sub- 
ject in pointing out the dangers which 
are very clearly to be seen. In pointing 
them out we are doing England as well 
as the Boers a good service. 
ed 

THE approach of warm weather and 
a sharp advance of the price of ice in 
New York have drawn public attention 
to the power and methods of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company, commonly called the 
“Tce Trust,” which not only controls the 
supply in New York, but also has wholly 
or partly in its grasp the ice business of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and some other cities. On the Ist inst. 
the householders in New York were in- 
formed that the price had been doubled, 
or increased from 30 cents to 60 cents 
per hundred. Inquiry shows that the 
average in other cities where this cor- 
poration does not rule is about 35 cents. 
The new prices are most oppressive and 
injurious in the crowded tenement dis- 
tricts, where undoubtedly the death-rate 
among young children will be increased 
by the exactions of the greedy and heart- 
less monopolists. The company ob- 
tained its power through the agency of 
Boss Croker and his associates in the 
Tammany society. It was necessary first 
to crush the small competing companies 
and the individual producers; and. this 
could be most effectively and quickly 
done by withholding from them dock 
room on the water front. The Mazet 
investigation showed how Croker and his 
lieutenants were interested in the busi- 
ness and profits of the company, and how 
the Dock Department had been used to 
crush out competition. Last week 
Croker’s mayor and the deputy who rep- 
resents the Boss while the latter is in 
England visited the ice storehouses in 
Maine as the guests of the President of 
the company. Complaining working- 
men in their meetings call for the manu- 
facture and sale of ice by the city, in op- 
position to the company. Do they think 
that Croker and his officers will consent 
thus to attack their own investments and 
the corporation which derives its power 
from them? The most effective and 
practical remedy for use in the coming 
summer would be the support of an inde- 
pendent ice manufacturing plant by pop- 
ular subscription, chiefly for the relief 
of the poor. 
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WE have no means of knowing wheth- 
er, as often asserted, General Otis showed 
too much subserviency to the Catholic 
Archbishop and papal Delégate in refer- 
ence to the treatment of church questions 
in the Philippines. We are unwilling to 
believe that he did. We know that it was 
his duty to show great respect to the ec- 
clesiastical authorities of the sole Chris- 
tian body in the Philippines. But we can 
surely assert what will be the policy of the 
new Philippine Commission, headed by 
Judge Taft. Its rule will be to treat the 
Church exactly as it is treated in this 
country. It will make no laws respecting 
religion nor will it interfere with the free- 
dom of worship. “To that extent the 
Constitution will be extended over the is- 
land. The Commission will leave the 
Church to attend to its own spiritual af- 
fairs. It will neither interfere nor encour- 
age. Church property used for purposes 
of worship or education will be free of 
taxation and so will hospitals and asy- 
lums; but the residences of the priests 
and real estate owned by the orders will 
be taxed just the same as they are in this 
country. If taxes are not paid their prop- 
erty will be sold just as it is here. Parish 
schools will not be interfered with, neith- 
er will they receive any aid from the pub- 
lic treasury; nor will any ecclesiastic be 
thus paid. No religion will be taught in 
the public schools; in fact, we shall do in 
the Philippines precisely as we do at 
home. And here Catholics acknowledge 
that they are better off than in any other 
country on the globe. 


& ‘ 


WE wish to repeat again and with the 
utmost emphasis that there is no desire in 
the United States by its churches, and no 
desire among American missionaries 
abroad, and there has been none, that the 
United States should engage in war for 
the sake of extending the Christian reli- 
gion or helping our mission work. There- 
fore such representations as are made on 
the subject by City and State, of Phila- 
delphia, and by the Springfield Republi- 
can, are false and slanderous. The for- 


mer paper says that “it would seem that 
a large proportion of the teachers of re- 
ligion in Protestant churches are not 
averse to the shotgun policy in the spread 
of religion.” No word can be too strong 
And 


to characterize such a statement. 
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what is the evidence that it gives? It is 
that when some meddler appealed to the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to sign a memorial assuring the 
Filipinos that the United States will 
grant them independence, only twenty 
out of the sixty-nine bishops were willing 
to sign it. That is absolutely no evidence 
in support of the charge. The Methodist 
bishops equally refused to sign the memo- 
rial. But that offers no slightest proof 
that they wish Christianity extended by 
the sword and rifle. 
st 


WE have been waiting with some impa- 
tience for Admiral Dewey’s promised 
platform of principles.“ Thus far we have 
nothing from him but The Country and 
the statement that all he would have to do 
as President would be to execute the laws 
without any policy of his own. We sup- 
pose’ his candidacy may now be said to be 
practically given up by himself and his 
friends, for the Vice-Presidency is talked 
about for him and his brother-in-law has 
gone over to Bryan. The Admiral lost 
not a little popularity by his foolish re- 
marks about his candidacy and the easy 
task of the Presidency, but we are not 
sure that he is not recovering it in his 
Western trip. And yet his words at a 
luncheon in St. Louis given to him by the 
University Club would simply destroy his 
chance as a Democratic candidate, sensi- 
ble as they were. England, said he in a 
speech of a few words, is our best friend. 
Of course she is, and -we are greatly 
pleased that the audience, in which there 
were not a few Germans, received it with 
loud hurrahs. We expect an immense 
amount of cowardice from our public 
men which will prevent their acknowl- 
edgment of this fact for fear of offending 
voters. It is pleasant to see that Admiral 
Dewey did not fear the danger or else did 
not think of it. . . 


THERE is a multitude of cases in which, 
if a.law allows or requires a wrong, the 
intelligent co-operation of good people 
can do the service that should be done 
by law. Thus if law favors a saloon, the 
people can keep away from it, and can 
provide other attractive places for those 
who would visit the saloon. If, as in 
most Southern States, the law does not 
provide school terms of proper length, or 
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pays a salary insufficient to secure com- 
petent teachers, the people can, by pri- 
vate subscription, lengthen the term and 
increase the pay. We especially com- 
mend this as*a duty, and. particularly 
where the negroes have less than their 
share of the State appropriations. An- 
other illustration is afforded where laws 
discriminate against negroes in public 
conveyances; they need not patronize 
them, except in cases of necessity. An 
illustration is afforded’ just now in At- 
lanta, where the City Council has lately 
passed an ordinance requiring negroes 
to take the rear seats in street cars. By 
a concerted agreement, led by the 
churches, thecolored people refuse toride, 
and the street railways have lost heavily. 
The leading street railway has gone to 
the colored ministers, pleading for a com- 
promise, but they will not yield an inch, 
but demand the same rights as white 
people, and they expect to win, as they 
ought to. 2 


WE are not surprised that the English 
and Continental press takes alarm at 
Secretary Root’s remark about the neces- 
sity under which we may be one of these 
days to defend our Monroe Doctrine. 
And it is not strange that they scent the 
danger as arising from German occupa- 
tion of Southern Brazil. If some diffi- 
culty should arise there which might lead 
Germany to protect her citizens who have 
gone to that country it might involve 
very. serious responsibilities for the 
United States, and that can be seen the 
world over. The Monroe Doctrine has 
never been acknowledged by European 
Powers as one to which they will submit. 
- They have recognized that we asserted it, 
and never more clearly than in the an- 
nouncement of it in the proceedings of 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
But they might claim that our own emer- 
gence as an Old World power off the 
coast of Asia is inconsistent with the 
Monroe Doctririe; indeed, that has been 
often asserted on this side of the water 
by the anti-expansionists, and is their 
only quasi-patriotic card. Yet it does 
not contradict the Monroe Doctrine. 
That doctrine is that the United States, 
as the eldest and strongest American 
power, purposes to be the protector of 
other American nations against any ac- 
quisition of their territory by any Eu- 
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ropean Power. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in that which forbids the purchase 
by the United States of an island on the 
coast of Asia. Because England guar- 
antees the independence of Belgium, it 
does not follow that she cannot acquiré 
Hong Kong; and just so the fact that 
the United States guarantees the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela is no reason for 
saying that we cannot acquire the Pacific 
islands. We need to have no sensitive- 
ness as to our consistency in this matter. 


a 


WE trust that our Catholic exchanges 
will thank us for the abstract we give: 
this week of the “ Acta et Decreta”’ of 
the great Council held in Rome last year 
of the Bishops and Archbishops of Latin 
America, that is, of all the Western Con- 
tinent and its adjacent islands south of 
the United States. We give this abstract 
from an early copy just received by us. 
The Council could not be held in any 
American capital because of the interna- 
tional jealousies, and was properly held 
in Rome, to which city Chili and Argen- 
tina, Mexico and Brazil, could equally 
send their hierarchy. To us in this coun- 
try, Catholics or Protestants, the chief 
interest in this Council rests in its rela- 
tion to the different conditions under 
which the Church exists in this country 
and in the Latin countries which have 
less felt the influences of modern civiliza-. 
tion, and which are, in considerable meas- 
ure, lingering under the conditions of the 
Middle Ages. In no country is the Cath- 
olic Church happier, purer, more- con- 
tented and more aggressive than in the 
United States. We know well what crit- 
icisms, too often resented, have been 
made against the moral conditions of the 
Catholic Church in South America, and 
we know how, in almost all the Latin 
countries, the Church has been despoiled 
by the State, Catholic by Catholic. The 
Vatican has been making some investiga- 
tion of these unhappy conditions, and 
this doubtless was part of the occasion 
for calling the Council, and calling it in 
Rome, where influences for reform would 
be less resisted. It will be interesting to 
see what is the contrast between the 
“ Acta and Decreta” of the Baltimore 
Council, for the United States, and those 
of this Council in the Latin States of - 
America, 
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Jupce Locuren, of the United States 
District Court (Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in Mr. Cleveland’s second term), 
was required last week to decide whether 
Rafael Ortiz, a Porto Rican imprisoned 
in a Minnesota penitentiary for the mur- 
der of an American soldier on the is- 
land, had been lawfully tried and con- 
victed. Ortiz was found guilty and sen- 
tenced by a military commission in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. His counsel claimed that 
such a commission had no authority to 
try a civilian on a criminal charge, be- 
cause the treaty of peace had been ratified 
by the Senate, Porto Rico had thereby 
become a part of the United States, peace 
had been established, and Ortiz was en- 
titled under the Constitution to a trial 
by jury. Judge Lochren held that peace 
was not established in Porto Rico until 
the formal exchange of ratifications of 
the treaty on April 11th, 1899, several 
weeks after the conviction of Ortiz, and 
that for this reason the prisoner’s trial by 
a military tribunal was a lawful one. 
His added opinion, that the Constitution 
was extended over the island by its own 
force upon the completion of the treaty, 
was not essential to the decision, altho 
the utterance of the court’s views may 
naturally have been suggested by the 
arguments in the case. In due time we 
shall have an authoritative and final de- 
cision on this point from the Supreme 
Court. It would be unwise to assume 
that the decision of the court of last re- 

_ sort has been foreshadowed by the obiter 
dictum of Judge Lochren. 
st 


....Mr. Coler has proved to the peo- 
ple of New York that all is not abso- 
lutely harmony in the Democratic party 
of the greater city, and Mr. William G. 
McLaughlin, for thirty-five years a mem- 
ber of the Tammany Hall General Com- 
mittee, in a speech before the Liberal 
Club, declared that he had been for years 
fighting against the corruption of Tam- 
many Hall. He said: 

“We have a gentleman at the top of Tam- 
many Hall who is responsible for more thiev- 
ing than any other man in the country, and the 
deeds of Tweed sink into insignificance before 
him. His name is Richard Croker, and I say 
it as a member of Tammany Hall.” 

With such men as Coler and McLaughlin 
fighting them from the inside, there may 
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be some possible hopes yet before the 
millennium of cleansing Tammany. 


_ ...+General Otis has, by his hard and 
very faithful service, earned his relief 
from the command of the’ American 
forces in the Philippines. While we do 
uot believe that his management has al- 
ways been wise, yet by his persistence he 
has crushed the rebellion and has brought 
the islands as nearly to a state of order as 
could be expected. He leaves the mili- 
tary command in good hands, and Judge 
Taft’s Civil Commission will complete the 
work and give us conditions of peace and 
good government. 


.... Morristown, N. J., has done well 
in the election of our former editorial as- 
sociate, Norman Fox, D.D., as Mayor. 
We understand that Dr. Fox owes his 
election to his skill and prudence as Li- 
cense Commissioner in reducing the 
number of licensed venders and putting 
the liquor traffic generally in the hands of 
more responsible parties. Dr. Fox is a 
Baptist minister, a writer of shrewd 
arguments, a Mugwump in politics, and 
was the regular Republican nominee. 


....After a service of over forty years 
as Professor and President of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Fisk retires from its service with 
the love and honor of a great body of 
graduates. He has proved himself one 
of the most successful teachers of the 
art of preaching since Dr. Bellamy’s fare- 
well lesson to one of his classes of stu- 
dents in his study at Bethlehem, Conn., 
““ When it rains, let it rain.” 

....Weare sorry to record the decease 
of Joseph H. Richards who, at the age 
of 21, was made publisher of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, and who afterward was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Godkin in founding The 
Nation. He was for a time business 
manager of The Evening Post, and was 
otherwise connected honorably with 
newspaper business in this city. | 

....lf we do not give large space to 
the discovery of an inscription at Ephe- 
sus containing the correspondence be- 
tween Christ and King Abgar of Edessa, 
it is because it is of no importance. This 
is only a fresh early copy of letters that 
are not genuine, but had a large vogue in 
the East in the fourth and fifth centuries. 








The Methodist General Con 
ference. 


By a Correspondent. 


Tuk chief legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church opened in Chicago’s great public 
hall, the Auditorium, on Wednesday, 
May 2. The first day was invested with 
unusual interest because on the action to 
be taken by the General Conference de- 
pended the fate of a hundred and fifty 
provisional lay delegates, who had heen 
elected in anticipation of the completion 
of the necessary change in the constitu- 
tion allowing equal lay representation. 
The annual conferences had negatived the 
plan sent down by the last General Con- 
ference, but had approved another pro- 
posed by the Rock River Conference, 
which involved no reduction in the ratio 
of representation. The vote was so large 
that few believed that the General Con- 
ference would long delay the vote by 
which the provisional delegates should be 
admitted. Some thought a constitutional 
question was involved, and when it was 
known that a woman had been elected as 
a provisional delegate in Illinois, a fur- 
ther and serious complication was feared. 
Fortunately, the woman took a broad 
view of the matter, and in a letter which 
contended for the justice of representa- 
tion of her sex in the General Conference 
she declined to press her claim to the em- 
barrassment of the principle of equal rep- 
resentation. If she had chosen to present 
herself she would have been challenged ; 
but the most ardent friends of the admis- 
sion of women urged her not to do so. 
The amendment sent down by the last 
General Conference to make women eligi- 
ble was rejected by the annual confer- 
ences, and they must wait until the 
Church changes its mind before they can 
obtain seats in the law-making body. 

Without a moment’s unnecessary delay 
the General Conference ratified the 
amendment approved by the annual con- 
ferences, and that, too, by a unanimous 
vote. Nota single voice was heard in op- 
position, The change was consummated 
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at the first session, the roll was called and 
the provisional delegates took their seats 
and participated in the business of the 
Conference. - Thus was consummated, 
graciously and generously, by the conces- 
sion of the ministry of the Church, the 
movement begun in 1872, when lay dele- 
gates first appeared in the legislative body 
of the Church. Now they are present in 
equal numbers, have equal representation 
on all the committees and equal share in 
the honors, responsibilities and privileges 
belonging to the body. , 
The admission of the 150 provisional 
delegates makes the General Conference a 
very large body. Its membership now con- 
sists of over 700. The standing commit- 
tees, composed of one minister and one 
layman from each annual conference, aré 
larger than most annual conferences. 
Probably action will be taken either by 
this General Conference or the next to 
reduce the ratio of representation. 
On the second day the Episcopal Ad- 
dress, prepared by Bishop Andrews, was 
read. It was a long document, but the 
Conference listened to it with unflagging 
interest. It surveyed the condition of the 
Church in all its departments and dis-: 
cussed the industrial, social and moral 
problems which confront society. It 
spoke of the small increase of the quad- 
rennium in communicants as a matter de- 
serving serious inquiry, but in no pessi-’ 
mistic tones. The working of the five- 
vear limit of the itinerancy is regarded by 
the bishops as unsatisfactory. It has not: 
increased except very slightly the average 
duration of the pastoral term, and, on the 
other hand, it has allowed some pastors to 
stay for.the full term when a change 
would have been better. The conclusion 
is that if the old rule of a three-year limit 
be not re-enacted the removal of the time 
limit altogether would be of advantage. 
The applause which greeted this declara- 
tion was loud and long continued and: 
seemed to come from the great majority 
of delegates. The feeling in favor of the 
change is growing year by year, and 
nearly all the younger ministers are ar- 
dent advocates of it. Doubtless a large 
majority of the ministerial delegates 
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would vote to accomplish it, but the ac- 
tion of the laymen is quite uncertain. 
They are generally more conservative. 

The Address dwelt upon the evidence 
of the adherence of the Church to its doc- 
trinal systems, the problem of Christian 
unity, declaring that the time is not ripe 
for any general movement for a formal 
and ecclesiastical union, deprecated the 
evil of laxity in divorce laws, and spoke 
in moderate but forcible terms of intem- 
perance. The sentence which evoked the 
heartiest applause was that speaking of 
the “inexcusable miscarriage” of the 
anti-canteen law. Evidently the General 
Conference is disposed to make its utter- 
ances on the temperance question quite 
emphatic. S. C. Dickie, editor of The 
New Voice, has been chosen chairman of 
the Committee on Temperance. It is to 
be hoped that his influence will not make 
of it an intemperate committee. 

The matter of the attitude of the 
Church toward amusements is one of the 
important questions before the Church. 
The Episcopal Address did not indicate 
definitely whether the bishops believe the 
paragraph forbidding dancing, card-play- 
ing, theater-going, etc., should be re- 
moved, replaced, modified or retained, 
but simply laid down the general princi- 
ples which should govern. It seems quite 
probable that some modification in the 
paragraph will be made. 

The leadership of this General Confer- 
ence, as of the last, is unquestionably in 
the hands of Dr. J. M. Buckley. He 
speaks often and on almost every ques- 
tion, but with such wisdom and ability 
that the Conference always desires to 
hear him and is ready to follow him. He 
was elected chairman of the Committee 
on Episcopacy, which takes the lead in 
popular interest, if not in importance, of 
all the committees. The question of the 
number of bishops to be elected depends 
largely on the settlement of two other 
questions: 1, How many, if any, bishops 
shall be retired on account of old age or 
infirmity? 2, Shall missionary bishops 
be elected for several mission fields? No 
man can safely predict how these ques- 
tions will be answered. Meantime the 
canvass for candidates is not particularly 
anxious. Among those whose names are 
frequently mentioned for the high office 
are the following: 

Wm. V. Kelley, D.D., editor of The 
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Methodist Review; D. H. Moore, D.D., 
editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate; Henry A. Buttz, D.D., President of 
Drew Theological Seminary; Drs. A. B. 
Leonard and A. J. Palmer, secretaries of 
the Missionary Society; Dr. Charles F. 
Berry, editor of The Epworth Herald; 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society; Dr. Henry 
Spellmeyer, of Newark, pastor. This by 
no means exhausts the list. The three 
men who have the best chances it would 
be impossible now to indicate. 
Cuicaco, It. p 


Decrees of the Plenary Council 
of Latin-America. 


WE have just received from Rome a 
copy of the “ Acts and Decrees of the 
Plenary Council of Latin-America,” held 
in that city last year. It makes two oc- 
tavo volumes of 1,355 pages, being thus 
much larger than the volume of the Acts 
and Decrees of the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, which had 430 pages of the 
same, size. The latter had some thirty 
pages of English, but these volumes are 
Latin from beginning to end without a 
line of Spanish. The first volume is de- 
voted to the diary of the Council and its 
Decrees, while the second volume is an 
Appendix containing the quotations from 
various papal decisions and documents 
which are referred to as authority in the 
first volume. The Decrees of the Latin- 
American Council indicate, as might be 
expected, a very. much greater laxity in 
morals and in worship than do those of 
the Baltimore Council. Indeed, they 
seem to substantiate the statements which 
have been so often made as to the in- 
ferior morality existing in these Latin 
States, and they would justify the sus- 
picion that the Council was called in good 
part on account of a report made to Rome 
as to the conditions of the Church fol- 
lowing the investigation made, under the 
orders of Apostolic Delegate Satolli, by 
two American priests. 

The first title, “On Catholic Faith,” 
which in the Baltimore Council had 4 
pages, here has 44. It very severely at- 
tacks the civil indifferentism which would 
allow the State to take no care of re- 
ligion. It declares, following the Pius 
IX Syllabus of Errors, against public 
schools in which religion is not taught, 





and insists that “ they are totally in error 
who say that there must be a separation 
between Church and State.” There is 
nothing of this sort, of course, in the Bal- 
timore Decrees. Thirty-seven pages are 
given to “ Dangers of the Faith,” a Title 
omitted in the . Baltimore Decrees, 
Among these dangers are Atheism, Ma- 
terialism, Pantheism, Rationalism, Lib- 
eralism and Naturalism. Under the lat- 
ter it condemns “ those who either reject 
the notion of revelation or who, practi- 
cally withdrawing all revelation from so- 
ciety and all authority of God and the 
Church, declare for a separation of 
Church from State, and a political Athe- 
ism bewitched by a show of refinement 
and progress.” Students of medicine are 
especially warned against “the extreme 
error of Positivism, which combines 
Atheism, Materialism and Naturalism.” 

The Decrees condemn Protestants, who 
formerly asserted that the Bible was “ the 
only fountain and judge of Christian 
doctrine,” but who now “begin to re- 
gard it as not divine, but as containing 
mythical additions.” It declares that 
“from Protestantism are derived all po- 
litical and social errors which disturb the 
States,” including “ Communism, Social- 
ism and Nihilism, the most! loathsome 
portents of human civil society and al- 
most its destruction.” Of course, Prot- 
estant and other heretical books and the 
Protestant vernacular versions of the 
Bible, published by the Bible societies, 
are particularly condemned. A certain 
class of Catholic books is also con- 
demned : 


“ Books or writings which tell of new ap- 
paritions, revelations, visions, prophecies or 
miracles, or which call for new devotions, even 
under the pretext that they are for private use, 
are proscribed unless published by the license 
of the Church authorities.” 

Even these licenses, it is said, are often 
forged. 

There are frequent attacks upon the 
hostility of the Governments toward the 
Church, such as the abolition of religious 
orders and the confiscation of ecclesias- 
tical property, and full instructions are 
given for the behavior and care of the 
members of the orders which have been 
suppressed by the State. 

Bishops are warned to be very careful 
against false and apocryphal indulgences 
which are offered to the believers, and 
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new indulgences attached to crosses, 
crowns and sacred images. They are 
told that scapulars must be of woven 
woolen, but not embroidered. The wor- 
ship of the sacred heart of Joseph is for- 
bidden, as well as the use of medals, in 
which his heart is pictured with that of 
Jesus and Mary. 

On the Sabbath and on feast days the 
believers are forbidden to engage in their 
usual work, or to attend profane spec- 
tacles, gambling games, bull fights, coarse 
dances and drunken revels. 

Full directions are given for the proper 
observation of the sacraments and the 
discreet conduct of confessions. No 
marriage is to take place, except by the - 
priest; and a civil marriage is “ nothing 
else than a disgraceful and criminal con- 
cubinage,” and “ the offspring of a mar- 
riage by the civil authorities is illegiti- 
mate before God and the Church.” 

The Baltimore Council gives 7 pages 
to the “ Life and Honor of Clerics,” the 
Latin-American Decrees give 18 pages to 
the same subject. Priests are required 
never to forego, under any circumstances, 
their clerical dress: 

“ Let no priest or cleric dare, even under the 
pretext of travel, to go clothed in a secular 
style; yet it can be allowed that in journeys 
that must be made on horseback a shorter gar- 
ment may be worn, which yet must conform 


in shape and color to the clerical style and evi- 
dently designate the wearer as a cleric.” 


Clerics must not fail to maintain the 
tonsure. They are not to wear long hair, 
and above all, false hair. They must 
not attend balls or gaming places, nor 
must they engage even as silent partners 
in any secular business. They must ab- 
stain from frequenting the company of 
women, even those whose piety and mod- 
esty are recognized. With women their 
conversation must be brief and rigid; 
they must never receive them into their 
own residence without witnesses. They 
should keep men servants, or if that can- 
not be done, no woman as servant of less 
than forty years of age, commended for 
character and piety: 

“No cleric must venture to teach girls or 
women, no matter how illustrious, to read, 
write, sing, or do anything of thé sort, without 
special episcopal permission,” 

These precautions are developed at 
great length. Clerics are also warned 
against social excesses and particularly 
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against remaining at nuptial and baptism 
feasts with the laity, where these feasts 
are protracted until late at night. They 
are never to enter taverns, except from 
necessity, and it is repeated that they 
must avoid games and gamblers, and yet 
at their own homes or in quiet and repu- 
table society they may engage in games 
if they do not give much time to them, 
and if only a moderate amount of money 
is at stake. This is repeated: 

“We forbid them to be present at public 
spectacles, shows and balls, or to mingle into 
those companies where amatory or obscene 
acts are played or songs sung, or to be present 
at public theatres and shows of any sort; and 
this we expressly require as to bull-fights.” 
Priests are forbidden to mix in matters 
merely political or secular on which 
Christians may properly differ. Yet 
they are not forbidden to have an opinion 
or to vote. 

The establishment of Catholic papers 
is strongly recommended, and writers are 
warned to be careful to defend the faith, 
and accurately to distinguish faith from 
reason in philosophical matters; opinion 
from dogma. In a chapter on “ Evils to 
be Extirpated,” usury is fully discussed, 
with drunkenness and luxury, but espe- 
cial attention is given to crimes against 
marriage. And here confession is plain- 
ly made of a condition of things in Latin- 
American States which has sometimes 
been denied. We quote: 

“Greatly to be deplored and condemned is 
that infection of fornication, far and wide dif- 
fused, but especially the most infamous pest 
of concubinage which, spreading publicly and 
privately, whether in great States or in humble 
villages, brings not a few people of all condi- 
tions to eternal destruction.” : 

This subject is developed at considerable 
length. Private immorality is also to be 
guarded against among the young, and 
children’s balls are condemned and the 
improprieties of public baths. Duels 
come in for a special rebuke. Many 
other topics are treated, especially the 
methods of ecclesiastical courts, the 
proper administration of ecclesiastical 
property, the establishment of schools, 
seminaries and universities, the method 
of preaching, the education of priests and 
the various duties of the ecclesiastical 
orders. We have not thought it worth 


while to dwell on these points, but rather 
on those which led to the calling of the 
Council, and which indicate a condition 
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of things differing from that in . this 
country. : to 
ed 


The Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference. 


THE-Conference which closed formal- 
ly on Tuesday evening, May 1, with one 
of the most inspiring meetings of its 
whole course, had its aftermath in a quiet 
meeting of the official representatives of 
the different boards on the next day and 
in a public meeting at Trinity Church 
Thursday noon. At the meeting on 
Wednesday morning in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church a paper was presented 
on behalf of the Executive Committee in 
the form of an address to the Church. 
It was read by Mr. Robert E. Speer and 
dwelt upon the message of the Confer- 
ence. It expressed gratitude to God for 
the blessing that had come; called 
attention to the opening of the new cen- 
tury with its opportunities ; emphasized 
the duty resting upon the Church for the 
setting forth of the message of the living 
Christ, himself the authority and power 
of missions and the sure promise of ab- 
soltite success ; andsummoned the Church 
to a more complete trust in God and sur- 
render to his will 

A resolution was also presented and 
adopted calling upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference to take into con- 
sideration consultation with the corre- 
sponding Executive Committee in Great 
Britain and a similar committee to be 
formed. in Germany and Scandinavia, to 
confer together in regard to the problems 
of mission work and present such facts as 
might be needed for the enlightenment of 
different societies; such a conference to 
have no authority over any society, but to 
give advice should it be desired, and espe- 
cially information. The purpose in view 
was, wherever feasible, to diminish fric- 
tion and secure increased efficiency of 
effort. 

In view of the fact that comparatively 
few of the business men of New York 
had been able to attend meetings of the 
Conference, even the - special - business 
men’s meeting on the evening of April 
27th, it was suggested that a meeting be 
held in Trinity Church at noon. This 
suggestion was cordially indorsed by 
Bishop Doane and entered into heartily 
by Bishop Potter and the Rev. Mor- 





gan Dix, rector of Trinity Church. The 
meeting was held and well attended: Ad- 
dresses were made by Canon Edmonds, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. William Ash- 
more, of China, and Dr. John G. Paton, 
of the New Hebrides. On every hand 
the meeting was spoken of as a pro- 
nounced success, following in this respect 
the.entire number of sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

The delegates and missionaries scat- 
tered rapidly during the week, some of 
‘them to the Methodist General Confer- 
ence in Chicago, now in session, others to 
make ready for the Presbyterian Assem- 
blies soon to meet, while pastors and lay- 
men went back to their homes. On every 
hand was heard one word of gratitude for 
what had been accomplished. Special 
resolutions of thanks were passed by the 
Executive Committee to the hospitable 
entertainers of the Conference in the city ; 
to the press for its very full reports; to 
the many who had contributed in one 
form or another to the meetings and had 
made the continuous sessions possible. 
The Exhibit which attracted so much at- 
tention for its setting forth of the situa- 
tion in mission lands is to be removed at 
once to the rooms of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History in this city. It will remain 
for some time intact, and then articles 
loaned by friends will be returned to them 
and the Exhibit itself incorporated into 
the Museum, where it will serve for many 
years to come a special purpose for the 
study of mission history and the needs of 
mission lands. 

It is impossible as yet to give the exact 
figures, but the following are as close an 
estimate as can be made: Boards and so- 
cieties actually represented, 115; coun- 
tries represented, 48; delegates, 1,500; 
missionaries, 600; number of meetings 
held, 75; estimated attendance, 163,000; 
attendance at Exhibit, 50,000. The finan- 
cial statement is not yet complete, as all 
the bills are not yet in, but the actual cost 
will be not far from the original estimate 
of $40,000. 

Plans are already in progress for the 
preparation of the report of the Confer- 
ence. It will be in two volumes, hand- 
somely printed and bound, and will be di- 


vided into three parts: first, the story of 


the Conference, giving a sketch of previ- 
ous conferences ; the inception, plans for 
and organization and conduct of the Con- 


Religious 
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ference; its personnel and its position in 
the history of missions; second, the con- 
tribution of the Conference, including the 
papers, addresses and discussions, care- 
tully edited, that the best of all that was 
given may* be preserved; third, appen- 
dices, including the organization and roll 
of the Conference, its program as carried 
out in detail, the summary.of mission sta- 
tistics, a bibliography of the best mis- 
sion books, a list of mission societies, and 
an index. Through special donations cov- 
ering the first cost the committee in 
charge is able to offer it to advance sub- 
scribers at the phenomenally low rate of 
$1.00 for the two volumes. As soon as 
it is offered to the trade the price will be 
raised to $1.50. All orders should be ac- 
companied with the cash and may be sent 
to the Publication Committee of the Ecu- 
menical Conference, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


& 
Swiss At the Swiss National Pas- 
Protestants toral Conference, held at 


Geneva last fall, the chief 
topic for debate and discussion was the 
problem which can fairly be regarded as 
the leading international. question of the 
Protestant churches—namely, that of the 
authority of the Scriptures in the light of 
the reconstructed Biblical science of the 
times. The theses were furnished by 
Professor Martin, of Geneva, who ac- 
knowledged that for the Protestant 
world now the Scriptures cannot possess 
the legislative and juridic authority they 
did for. original Protestantism, but, on 
account of the change in the doctrine of 
inspiration, this authority is only of a re- 
ligious-moral kind. Protestantism has 
only one authority—namely, the living 
Christ and the historical Christ—and the 
special authority of the Scriptures con- 
sists in this, that they testify of him and 
of. his believers. These sentiments, 
which are readily recognized as expres-. 
sions of the newer Ritschl school of the- 
ology, that has gained such a headway in 
Protestant Switzerland .and Protestant © 
France, were cheered to the echo by the 
younger pastors, while the traditional 
views were defended by the older pas- 
tors. On another important measure, 
however, old and young were a unit— 
namely, in the rejection of the proposals 
of a more extended liturgical service and 
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a more ornamental type of churches and 
church decorations made by Professor 
Morel, of Neufchatel, who had been 
strongly influenced by the Lutheran 
views of Professor Spitta, of Strassburg. 
In this regard the whole convention, 
which was representative and large, was 
» soundly Calvinistic. 
a 


. : In the Christliche 
Core tt — Welt, of Leipzig, No. 
35, Professor Casper 
Réne Gregory has published a short but 
very interesting contribution to the dis- 
puted section, John 7, 35, to 8, 11, the ob- 
ject being not a defense of or an attack 
_ on this famous pericope, but rather its in- 
terpretation on the basis of peculiar read- 
ings found by the author in three differ- 
ent manuscripts, one in Athens, another 
in Mt. Athos, and a third in Dessau, the 
additional matter adding great dramatic 
interest and clearness to the words. In 
the tradition! form of the text Christ is 
described as stooping over and writing 
on the ground, which action and his de- 
portment results in the accusers of the 
woman caught in adultery leaving him 
and her, apparently in shame. But what 
it was in Christ’s writing that effected 
this change in the program of the Phari- 
sees is not indicated. According to the 
variants found by Gregory, Christ wrote 
in the sand some leading sins of the 
woman’s accusers, and he interprets this 
to signify that as soon as these saw that 
the Lord knew of the great wrongs they 
had done, but which they had thought 
were secret, in the consciousness of their 
guilt they left him. These additional 
words certainly make clear what hitherto 
had been enigmatical in the text. Greg- 
ory has evidently a high opinion of this 


pericope, even if it is not a part or por-_ 


tion of the canonical Gospel. He thinks 
that possibly it is older than this Gospel 
itself, and he closes with these words: 


“The scene here described evidently made 
an indelible impression on the souls of those 
present. In what manner and when and where 
this section found its way into the Gospel of 
St. John, we do not know. But who would be 
willing to miss it? 


CLOSELY connected with the Ecu, 
menical Conference are two movements 
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which will call for the cordial support of 
the people. One is an organization to be 
known as “ The American Society for the 
Protection of the Native Races from the 
Liquor Traffic.” This was formed at a 
meeting held in the Church Missions 
House under the auspices of the Board of 
Managers of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, presided and a 
large number of those who had taken part 
in the Ecumenical Conference were pres- 
ent. Dr. Battersby, secretary of the “ Na- 
tive Races and Liquor Traffic Commit- 
tee,” of Great Britain, was present and in- 
dicated what his committee had been able 
to do in influencing the British Govern- 
ment. It is hoped that this new organi- 
zation here will accomplish much in the 
same line. Another committee is being 
formed for the relief of the famine in In- 
dia. A mass meeting was held in Car- 
negie Hall just before the close of the 
Conference and a considerable sum of 
money was there collected. It was 
thought desirable to form a more perma- 
nent committee, and a large number of 


‘prominent men of this city have entered 


into it heartily. 

....1n view of the limited accommoda- 
tions at Mr. Moody’s school at Mt. Har- 
mon and the large number of applica- 
tions, a change has been made by which 
the school will practically be in continu- 
ous session. The first spring and sum- 
mer term begins May 2d and closes Au- 
gust 31st, and in addition to all the regu- 
lar courses during this term daily classes 
in the Bible and addresses in the new 
memorial chapel will be given by a large 
number of men prominent in Christian 
work. Special arrangements will also 
be made for such persons as may wish to 
come for a shorter time than the full 
term. 

....The Congregational pulpits of this 
city are being filled. Dr. H. P. Dewey, of 
Concord, N. H., has accepted the call to 
succeed Dr. Richard Salter Storrs as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, and it is thought that he will 
be able to enter upon his duties there in 
about a month. The Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, of Manhattan, has wel- 
comed its new pastor, the Rev. Frank 
Ellsworth Ramsdell,of Cambridge, Mass. 





FINANCIAL. 


Increased Bank Circulation. 


THERE has already been a considerable 
increase of the national bank note circu- 
lation under the stimulus of the refund- 
ing provisions of the Gold Standard law. 
On March 15th we pointed out that the 
situation at that time did not permit a 
trustworthy estimate of the approaching 
addition to the volume of the currency, 
remarking that in twelve months it might 
be. as much as $100,000,000. Up to the 
end of April the increase in bank cir- 
culation, from the beginning of the cal- 
endar year, was about $38,000,000 (or 
from $246,195,000 to $284,150,000), but 
an examination of the bonds deposited, 
with due allowance for the addition of 
IO per cent. permitted by the statute, 
showed that provision had been made for 
an increase of about $56,000,000. At the 
end of last week it was announced that 
engagements made up to that time called 
for a total bank note circulation of about 
$305,000,000 (against $246,195,000 at 
the beginning of the year), or an increase 
of $59,000,000, of which about $20,000,- 
000 had not been issued, owing to de- 
lay in the printing and forwarding of 
the new notes. An interesting forecast 
of the probable extent of the addition has 
been made by William C. Cornwell, presi- 
dent of the City National Bank, of Buf- 
falo, who addressed a circular letter of 
inquiry to 3,000 national banks. His 
estimate, based upon the replies received, 
was that the‘increase within a short period 
following the beginning of refunding 
operations would be 
$20,500,000 would be’ added before the 
end of the first year; that there would be 
a further addition of $22,000,000 after 
a decline in the market price of the new 
bonds; and that $10,000,000 should be 
added for the circulation taken out by 
new banks, making a total of $121,500,- 


ooo. As we have said, about $59,000,-, 


ooo is already in sight, so that Mr. Corn- 
well’s estimate appears to have been not 
far out of the way. Comptroller Dawes 
thinks that the total increase in two years 
may amount to $125,000,000, and prob- 


000,000; that. 


ably will not exceed that sum. As the 
entire quantity of money in circulation 
in this country on April Ist was $2,021,- 
274,506, an addition of $125,000,000 
would be an increase of only 6 per cent., 
which could not be regarded as injurious 
inflation. The increase will be gradual, 
and the effect of it upon the money mar- 
ket will be counteracted in some measure 
by the continuing accumulation of sur- 
plus revenue in the Treasury. 

During the first six weeks of the opera- 
tion of the new law there were nearly: 
goo applications for the organization of 
new banks. These have been carefully 
scrutinized. Up to the end of April, as 
recently reported by Mr. Brosius, chdir- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, there had been ap- 
proved 196 applications for banks hav- 
ing a capital of less than $50,000, the 
total capital of these being $5,075,000, 
and 48 applications for banks having a 
capital of $50,000 or more, the total for 
these being $5,305,000. Under these 
approved applications there had been ac- 
tually organized 32 banks of the smaller 
class (capital, $880,000), and 18 of the 
larger banks (capital, $2,965,000), with 
a total capital of $3,845,000 for the entire 
50. A statement of the circulation taken 
out by these new banks is not at present 
available, but the first 35 of them de- 
posited bonds for circulation amotinting 
to little more than the minimum legal re- 
quirement, or less than $800,000 in all. : 
At this rate the organization of several 
hundred new banks of small capital 
would not largely increase the circula- 
tion; but those already organized may 
take out more circulation hereafter, if 
the price of the new bonds shall fall. It 
may be noted that the new law, by per- 
mitting the organization of banks having 
a capital of only $25,000, has already ex- 
tended banking facilities to many small 
towns where they were needed, as 196 of 
the new banks are of this class. The list 
shows that nearly half of these small 
banks are situated as follows: Oklahoma, 
10; Texas, 12; North Dakota, 9; South © 
Dakota, 3; Indian Territory, 5; Ne- 
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braska, 17; Kansas, 6; Minnesota, 14; 
North Carolina, 3; Virginia, 5; Ken- 
tucky, 3; Indiana, 6; Wyoming, 2. The 
beneficial operation of them may exert a 
good influence upon public opinion in 
many places where an unfortunate preju- 
dice against national banks exists. 
ad 


Financial: Items. 


THE electrical equipment of the new 
Metropolitan Underground Railway and 
the new suburban system of the West- 
ern Railway, in Paris, is to be supplied 
from this country. 


.... Lhe Manufacturers’ Record shows 
that since the beginning of the year 170 
new banks have been organized in the 
Southern States, 93 of them being State 
or private institutions, and the remainder 
National banks. 


...-For the nine months ending with 
March the net earnings of the Atchison 
system showed the large increase of 
$4,501,869 over those of the correspond- 
ing months of last year, when the total 
was $9,284,947. 

....Lhe New Haven Steamboat Com- 
pany, which has existed as an independ- 
ent corporation for more than.half a cen- 
tury, has been bought by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for about $750,000. 


....Returns from Hawaii show that 
the exports in 1899 were $22,628,741, an 
increase of about $5,000,000. All but 
about $100,000 worth came to this coun- 
try, and the value of the sugar exported 
exceeded $21,000,000. Imports from the 
States were $15,020,830, and the value of 
the machinery imported was almost twice 
as large as in 1808. 


.... The contract for all the structural 
steel required for the new Rapid Transit 
tunnel and railway in New York, rails 
excepted, has been awarded to the Car- 
negie Steel Company for about $4,500,- 
000. The rails will cost about $1,500,000, 
and probably will be supplied by the same 
company. 


....-From one mill in Alabama, which 
has been in operation for only eighteen 
months, twelve carloads of cotton cloth 


were shipped to China last week. An ar- 
rangement has been made for the sale in 


‘China of the greater part of the output of 


this mill during some years to come. 
Such transactions show how directly the 
South is interested in “ the open door.” 


....The reports of Bradstreet’s show 
that the gross earnings of the railroads 
(106 systems, operating nearly 102,000 
miles of track) in March were larger by 
12% per cent. than those of the same 
month last year. The increase for the 
first quarter of the year was 16 per cent. 


....The exports of coal from this 
country were almost twice as large in 
February last as in the same month of 
1899; and for the eight months ending 
with February the total was 4,524,169 
tons, against only 3,280,599 for the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year. Contracts for large export ship- 
ments to Southern Europe have recently 
been made. ~ 


....The stockholders of the Western 
National Bank recently voted to in- 
crease the number of the bank’s Direct- 
ors to “ not exceeding twenty-one,” and 
then elected the following new Direct- 
ors: John F. Dryden, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company; Henry 
M. Alexander, the bank’s attorney ; Mar- 
tin Erdman, of Speyer & Co.; Charles T. 
Barney, President of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company; Luther Kountze, of 
Kountze Brothers. The number was 
thus increased on account of the large 
and gratifying growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness in recent years, the surplus and un- 
divided profits having increased from 
$285,000 in 1895 to more than $1,500,- 
000 at the present time, while the de- 
posits have risen from $12,000,000 to 
more than $40,000,000 during the same 
period. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week: 


r 
BANKS, 
American Exchange.... 192 | Commerce ....... ..... 283 
Broadway ............08 248 | Market and Fulton..... 230 
Chemical .... .........4001 | New York, N. B.A .... 263 
OMG occasions isannntvss 345 |: PATKsevsc<cvoeseeden<, as 430 
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The Plain Truth. 


“ This idea that life insurance costs too much 
finds marked illustration in the public attitude 
toward assessment life insurance companies. 
The great practical evil in the transactions of 
most of these institutions has been the attempt 
to give too much in return for the money they 
have collected. They have not used an exor- 
bitant amount for expenses when the work 
they have done is measured by the standard of 
cost prevailing in life insurance. As a rule, 
they have had too little money available for 
expense to permit them to do that part of their 
work well. As far as the mortality charges 
are concerned, they have'simply collected the 
minimum amount that would enable them to 
meet current losses. Under these circum- 
stances, the natural and inevitable increase in 
death rate’due to increasing age abundantly 
accounts for the necessity of increase in price. 
It was what was not to be avoided. Yet no one 
accepts this natural and sufficient explanation.” 
—The Guardian. 

Tuis is from a journal which saw fit, 
some years ago, to convert itself into an 
organ of the assessment societies ; later, 
its editor connected himself with the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, of which he is 
now vice-president. It is only just to 
say that the signs have long been plain 
of a struggle in his mind between the ob- 
ligations of advocacy he had assumed 
and the facts in human nature and the 
laws of numbers which opposed it. Un- 
der this struggle, he has more than once 
admitted—probably unconsciously—in 
his capacity as writer what his position 
as advocate seemed to forbid; yet we es- 
teem his services a distinct benefit to the 
Mutual Reserve, and if it succeeds in 
coming through its difficulties, (as now 
appears probable) we shall give to him 
a large measure of the credit. 

For the extract above, we cannot see 
in what way the opening sentence is cor- 
rect. That insurance costs too much— 
1. e., more than people like to pay and 
more than they can pay without sacri- 
fice—needed no proving, for it was al- 
ways true, nor do we perceive how “ the 
public attitude ” mentioned illustrates it. 
That the associations have tried to give 
too much is true, but the whole truth is 
that they have not done this honestly; 
what they did do was not to say they 
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were giving too, much, but to vociferate 
that the regular companies were giving 
too little. They offered term insurance 
under the guise of whole-life insurance— 
precisely equivalent to selling gilt for 
gold ; and they proclaimed that their price 
was exactly right, not too small, but that 
the regular companies were extortioners 
and robbers. Precisely this—and now 
“the public attitude toward assessment 
life insurance companies ” is that of an- 
ger at the discovery of a cheat and of in- 
dignant unwillingness, after having paid 
inadequate rates for years, to have those 
rates made just. This is the trouble of 
the Mutual Reserve to-day. 

Such anger and resistance are not 
wholly excusable. Nobody has any right 
to be a dupe. When the countryman 
finds the bundle of paper between two 
one-dollar notes instead of the expected 
counterfeits, printed from genuine stolen 
plates and indistinguishable even at the 
Treasury, he need not look for sympathy 
among honest men, for he meant to 
swindle others, and has been swindled 
himself. The many victims of the just- 
convicted Franklin Syndicate Miller are 
not would-be swindlers, but they wanted 
to get rich swiftly, and when a man 
opens his mouth so wide that the effort 
to do so shuts his eyes and confuses what 
sense he possesses, let him blame himself. 
Hence, when life insurance is offered at 
half the rates charged by companies 
which, at least, can and do fulfil their 
contracts, nobody has excuse for grab- 
bing at it without so much as chalking a 
few figures on a barn door, to see whether 
the thing can be done. The dupe is him- 
self a partner in the deception that catch- 
es him. 

But this does not excuse the duper. 
It did not protect Miller. It does not 
justify the Mutual Reserve, nor screen it 
from its troubles. “ The natural and in- 
evitable increase in death rate due to in- 
creasing age” does abundantly account 
for the resisted increase in rates, and it 
was unavoidable; yet the reason why 
“no one accepts this natural and suffi- 
cient explanation” is that the explanation . 
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was not made at the proper time. On 
the contrary, the Association concealed 
the truth, and used to put on its checks 
“15 years’ record, $45,000,000 saved to 
members.” Mr. Harper, the founder, 
who did this, ate sour grapes, and Messrs. 
Burnham and Eldridge find their teeth 
set on edge. 

The Mutual Reserve will come 
through, we hope, for too many life 
insurance’ organizations have already 
gone down. But the lesson ought to be 
so deeply impressed as to:make.a repeti- 
tion of its career impossible. . 


s 
Complaint and Opportunity. 


From Louisiana comes a statement of 
grievance, with the request that it be laid 
before the world. Insurance rates there 
are too high, so exorbitant that few per- 
sons carry as much insurance~as. they 
ought to have, and many carry none at 
all. Says the writer: 


“When in Illinois I was insured in a New 
England company for on my goods, for 
which I paid $8 premium for three years. I 
came down here, and found I had to pay $21.60 
for the same goods for the same time to the 
same company; $13.60 more, simply because I 
was in the South. Not a particle more risk, 
tho I believe the companies claim there is. The 
agent with whom I insured here told me that, 
when he first took the agency he asked why 
these excessive rates, and he was told that the 
incendiary character of the negro population 
and the inflammable nature of the materials 
made the risk greater. Both are excuses and 
not reasons. As to the first, there never has 
been any suspicion that any fire has been set 
by negroes. They are too scared down here 
to attempt it. There is not the shadow of 
truth in such excuse. As to the second, it 
arises either from utter: ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation. Let any one experiment 
with a piece of white pine and one of yellow 
pine. Bring flame to lick the surface, or ex- 
pose them to a scorching heat, and see which 
will ignite first. I will admit that yellow pine 
will make a hotter fire when it is burning, but 
a building of white pine will go down quicker 
than one of yellow pine will when once they 
get afire, . 

“T would not complain if a small increase 
was made, even if there is no reason. for it. 
But when it comes to paying nearly three times 
as much I kick considerably. I want to sug- 
gest that if there is any company in the coun- 
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Ary which is willing to receive fair rates, there 
is a big business down here for them.’” 

We will cheerfully publish any com- 
ment which the company referred to may 
choose to make upon the particular case 
of increase, yet we cannot admit the 
proposition that such increase was made 
“ because I was in the South;” the com- 
pany must have believed that the charac- 
ter of the risk had changed. Is not the 
complainant overlooking the fact that the 
degree of risk does not depend wholly 
upon the character of the goods, or the 
character of the owner (which latter we 
cannot suppose to have changed because 
of removal), or even upon the compara- 
tive inflammability of yellow pine and 
white pine? That last is a point of aca- 
demic interest, but either variety is con- 
sidered here sufficiently lively and the 
difference in the number of minutes re- 
quired to “ go down” does not seem to 
us highly important. Is not the writer 
overlooking—or underrating—what is 
called “ exposure? ” 

It will be observed that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion about the proper rat- 
ing, and the gravamen of the property 
owner is really that he wants to make his 
own. He admits that the” companies 
claim there is more risk; but he knows 
better, and he wants to stand on both 
sides of the counter, doing the selling and 
the buying both. 

The plea of incendiary hazard is sum- 
marily dismissed as a mere pretense. We 
are not quite sure about the possible ex- 
posure of race hostility, and we recall a 
case in another State in which retaliatory 
burnings back and forth actually did 
occur. 

To the natural plea that the companies 
exact excessive rates because competition 
permits them, the natural answer is the 
inquiry why competition fails, the field 
being assumed desirable. .However, any 
company which wants “a big business ” 
at what is considered by the property 
Owners “ fair rates” can address Mr. 
Eben Herbert, Hammond, La. He will 
excuse the giving of his name, for that 
seems the most direct way of aiding his 
quest. 
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People Need to Take 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


This Spring. The blood is thin, im- 
pure, sluggish and unequal to the de- 
mands of the body for more life, vigor, 
energy, strength. Nature cries for help, 
and it is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the great blood purifier, blood enricher, 
blood vitalizer. 


“In the spring I would have no appetite 
and would feel tired and without ambition. 
Took Hood’s Sarsaparilla in small doses, 
increasing as I grew stronger. That tired 
feeling left me and I felt better in every 
way.” W. E. Baker, Box 96, Milford, Ohio. 


“Every spring I feel so tired and weak I 
can hardly do my work. I get a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and before I have 
taken it all Iam able to work. I cannot 
and would not: do without Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” Mrs. L. C. HarpMAN, 240 East 
Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
° Fon Creamery 


cy 
BUTTER AT COST. 
Anders rasFatite tae new tone: mY 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


To their original beauty by 
DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE } gockwood, 1440 B’way (40th 
CLEANED AND RESTORED | 8t.), for one dollar, Daguer- 
SS OS reotypes give more satisfac- 
tory COPIES than any other style of picture. A patron writes 
vc bephotoeraph (cour of demuerrcotype). am deientog with 
e 
~E. WP. Washington, D oc. Bend t stamp for circular. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 




















| WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE DowacErR 
CORSET 





FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
tequirements of stout figures. 

sen tt, a oa lengths: ‘Extra long, long, and medium. 

: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 


Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen stri; 
31 to 36, $2 26; 87 to 48, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


Style 550, summer net hite only): sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 to 36, $2.25; 87 t Sue “ 


Style 614, fine satteen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 90, $8.50; 
81 to 36, $8.75; 37 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


Reyal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Ask your dealer first. If he can’t su a@ money-order 
sent us, with size, length, and color rm edie will bring 
corset to you free of expense, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STOVE 
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The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer. 
red—does not stain the hands—most durable an 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUWN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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TORN *\\ 
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POLISH 


never burns 
economical. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members hg et 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


bene Pings yim dy and interest aiowes on balances subject to 


NASSAU and ‘PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BaE COMPANY 
DLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - « 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


1900 








International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS &-CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Beston. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the word. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital................0.+ ++eeeeeeB,000,000 
Surplus........-... ecoccece 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 

Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Petts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, Jehn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. 

Tesues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 

all parts of the world. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, Min. 


“Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities, 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 
Act as agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


by investors taking loans through us during the 17 years in 
which we have been making FIRST M MORTGAGE 
LOANS on lands in the Hard Wheat belt of North !bakota 
and Minnesota. We pereenany: examine every tract of laod 
offered as security. Write for references and particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., SP4ii Siamese?” 
WwHsTBURN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. _ 




















BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANEZHBTHS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Btock Wxchange = 
Investment Department, 


Send for List of Current Bonds, ,, Ou" special and attrac 


tive offering of 6 % Guar- 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. 


Per cent. loans secured b saoetenaes on, well im- 
pat pew ety 2 Aan three | Shes the loan. In last six 
placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
rincip or interest. References, Bankers, 
hy adees and Business Men for — Tam 
r further Send 


md for 
¥ About ‘Giehama. " free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururig, OKLAHOMA. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = -« = - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - = s « 3,500,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 


VALTER G. OAKMAN President. 
N, JR. Vice Presiden 
TUR aNBULL. Vice: “Preatdent, 


BRAY. 

LAND, er ge and Sec, 
WM. C. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRE 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. 





samp “ 








CTORS. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr.. 
August Juiil 





Fred 
Walter R. Gillette,’ 


E. G. Haven, B eg oo — 


. H. Harriman, . He 
R. Somers Hayes. Ho Mek: bee wombl y. 
Charles R. Henderson, Freie ric) ic W, Vanderbilt, 


Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH: 
Rye LOMBARD STREET, E. C. . 

exchange on the principal cities of ped wor 
collecte divi dividends and coupons without ¢ » issues travellers 1 
and commercial letters of credit, receives and pays ‘interest on 
—— subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money 0D 
collaterals, ls in American and other investment securities, 
end = its services.as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchants. 


Bankers: 
BANK OF EN ND, 
ey gt BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND Limited 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 





liciters 


FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
fer, nden 


ART. JOHN Se En Chairman 
‘DOwALD ALD Cc, C HALDBMAN, ‘ 


LEVI P, MOBTON. 





y York 
ige 


attrac 
, Guar- 


"BANKERS. 


The indeperident ix 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents is for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.)» N.Y. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


April 26th,1900: . 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 
U.S. bo 
U.S. 
Premiums 0: . bon: 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Furniture and he eure 


Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due —_ suppose banks Kata reserve 





+ $9,474,925 95 
° 2,478 68 





of ot for Clearing-house 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 
Due from U.S. Treasurer Cother than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 50 
6,482,174 81 


LIABILITIES. : 
Surplus al oct seg GU avn SeNh dis Weed b04 veces cea sbeeessetes 


7 





I 
Dividends does ccsgeraces’ hain Secsevase e 


id sia 
({ndividual eos pr ye to check... 
— of deposit, me 


16,150,188 97 


Subscribed pu sworn to before me _ 24 eof of May, 1900 


ILLIAM H. Me Notary Public. 
Correct—A ttest: ph i DM MOSs, 
DONHAM, f Directors. 


we i a STHONG 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
a and purifier in ee but few realize its value 
human system for the same cleansing pur- 


iseane s Rap de a cigs apni g basen! 
neta t t e and im 

ame Bl Saed pare Tone dpe dle nS oan 
of the system. 


a sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
onions and a aagrune vegetables. 

pene clears and improves the complexion, it 

pr se the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 


Te ditbeitie the induslove phees: whieh collect in the stomach and 
hemeles it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 


sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
ps ren the be ben Resa and the mest for the mone isin Stuarts Ab 


ipa other bale 


eficient ds 





low fow charcol 





in speaking of 
tuart’s Abserbent Lozenges to all 
in stemach and bewels, and to clear 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at the close of business April 26th, 1900 


unts 
rafts, secured and unsecured... 
0.8. --4 to secure circulation... 





RESRSSSER 





( 
Exc 


4,112,825 41 
cooeee $17,475,225 51 


$1,000,000 00 
306,284 12 








14,498 741 39 


$17,475,225 51 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEW YORK, 88 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly maser eo Ke Me above statement is true, to the best 
oO wledge and belief. 
wae’ JAMES Y: LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of May, 1 
F. A. K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. co. 


YALE KNEELAND, 
J. E. NICHOLS 
F. B. SCHENGK, 


Correct—Attest: 


inp 















as _ The Independent 





F THE CONDITION 


RiP UREL CAT SCE Shronar Pant, 








































Thursday, April 26th, 1900 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOUNtS..........+++sssseereeseeeseees 
v ts, secured and UNBCCUTEM. ......ceseesesscevece 
ited cease bonds to secure circulation... ....---. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits......... 1,250,000 00 
United ~tates bonds on hand...... ebavbeesege 200,000 00 
Premiums on U.S, bonds............ 461,161 25 
Stocks, securities, etc............... 1,709,364 OL 
Banking house. -firniture and fixture: 621,889 88 
Other real omate © inate sage ten 47,411 03 
Due from National bs wn Ee (not reserve agents). 8,266.226 33 
Due from State banks and bankers...............s++e++ 387,964 72 
Internal revenue steanes dahiesitcencttanbuet) neseeesonhe 2,650 00 
Checks and other cash items............ meee vat gsbeph sure 180,790 60 
Ex for Clearing-house..... sttihieeuke tannteppabie 8,917,805 88 
Notes of other National banks. 1,557 00 
pecie 
Legal tender notes... 
fun T man Oy cess 
Redemption d with U. 8. Treasurer ( iti cen’ 
Of Circulation)...........cccecscvcrsscccecenscsseceveces 247,815 00 
PNR iki. 6 cde dni eige sed wits emma te nrenonvrotoneive $45,749,178 42 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............ssesecececceccsceceeeces 
Undivi REN v-n0 ne tdients she bounce Hephaetiedss45ieiee sae 
Undivided profits, less no te ra and taxes paid.. 
Nacional bank-notes outs 
Paste other National banks... 





Due to — en and savings 





Dividends unpald..............-cceeeecceseces 
rndividual Gen oats my ed = CHECK, .....00ccsevee cece 
emand - Kacedasubtvnoe ccace cept 
Pere SITTETP MLL ITTTrTTTiTTr ite 
Cashier's Sate sini bbUcessves acd vone’ pedtoatcy 
ites 


Serene ee seeeeereeererereeeeeneeens 


fee ee weeeeceee Seer ereceeeee Cee eeeereweeeseeeese® - 





Pee eee eseseeeeeessesee sees esse esses Suseesesesese 


knowl and belief. 


BDWARD Posie pt oc igi 
Subscribed and sworn to vefore me this 2d ae ublC: ay, 100 


. IVES Weaenten,, VERRY, Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 0. Tt 4 
LEVI C. Directors. 
bowonT< CLs KE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 


at New ore in the State of New York, at the close of business 
April 26th, 1900: 















RESOURCES. 

LOANS ANA CISCOUNTS............0.cccceecedeccccceecesces $907,402 85 

verdrafts, secured and unsecured.............seceeee 69 
. 8. — tos Secure Circulation. .........0..cceceeeees 50,000 00 
% ds . 4,918 88 
Stocks, securities, etc 58,014 88 
Other real estate owned 10,693 44 
Due from National banks (not reserve ‘agents) 189,746 94 
Due from State banks and bankers.............. 2,908 23 
Internal revenue stampS..........0....eecceeeees 225 00 

Checks and other cash tomas pdcegbcccwenoossessncanesbin 501 
Exch es for Clearing-house................ceeesecees 41,568 17 

Notes of other National banks................cccceceeee 65 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.......... 2,837 19 

"can money reserve in yank, viz.: 
Legal-tender notes. 
einaeniomiaaete 268,655 00 
Redem sation fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

AOD «0 cbs ches ndessnsbeaeshedetaben dotbcacaeses 2,500 00 
Total........... Suv cpabbaveseiuldbetscnspnscbseee tehne $1,512,491 838 


LIABILITIES, 





8 


Dividends unpa: 
tea de 
Demarad c 
Gaemees ch 


its subject to check 
ve of depesit 














- $1,512,491 83 


STATE OF Naw Yorn, ‘County oF Ne ¥ Yo econ 
WM. H. CHASE, Cash: he above: 


Cashier .of the abeve-named ban 
solemn serie that the above statement is a to the best 4 


owle and belie: 
Subscribed by ~ ay ig to before me this A day of f Ma 


N J. SULLIVAN, Netary Public, Kin oy N. Y. 
Certificate fied ! in New York Coun F ™ re. : ay 


Correct—Attest: . BEN. DHEIM, 
HENRY HOFHEIMER, 


. Directors. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 





. R¥PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 































Pees sere + bdicatvadutae 817 68 
( Overdrafts, secured and ‘unseeured........- oe esas se 38 678 80 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, “ a 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............sse0005 85,500 00 
! 200,000 00 
817,764 65 
o cash Soemas 2 ge e 
Rxehan and other nomke I alaa aa Bs 
; Notes 3 other Natio panies She sdaskss choaaehaeet say 80,198 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 490 00 
gs ie Srceiet reserve in bank, bisoiel 
tS c cas vageehceveveess ses abeiaeds 85,606,580 0 ou 
U. Legal ict ict of deposit for ‘legal — 
tende aoptes at Sepo ere eeokebine 400,000 00 
: Redemption fund with U. 8. Tre (5 per cent eae sgl 
‘ Redemption fund w: asurer (5 per s 
D of ¢ gtrculation ep tay aE omens gba 2,250 00 
ue from U. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund.......... phd pets rae Gah ope: sad eba ds 6,000 00 
Ra vsUls keh invadacett oasecestoasetsestcaes eeesetes $35,894 $49 97 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital oats} POI IDa oooccccidccccccccscosccqcccceccoecece $1, a 
DUPPIUS TUNG... crrccccsccescscsscccesaseeee 
Undivided profits, iess e: meee an taxes paid... 1,058,842 35 
Nat: any od bank-notes outstanding................ 40,490 00 
State bank-notes outstan R 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks... 11,361,728. 92 
Due to State banks and bankers 631,042 28 
on ea unpaid............... 7,811 00 
vidual deposits subject to check - 11,974,462 86 
Demand eee Of GepoOsit.............seeececee : 55,450 4 
Certified CHECKS. ...........csccescccsscerssessceces ptinep 
Cashier's checks outstanding...... ah kaeahesh baceae bene . aes 4 
Total......... eee Eve iens tape mika netsh eavdeube veaba $35,894,349 97 
STATE OF aay York, CocNTY OF NEW YORK, 
1, EDW RD TOWNSE END, Cashier of the above 


-named_ bi 
do jolemniy swear that at the above statement is rue to the best stot 
mm: 

sighs 7 DWARD SA nar gre Cashier. 


Subscribed and gue to before ™~ thie 2d a ders of M = AY anal a 
ECKER, Notary Public, Kings Co . 
Certificate filed in Ne ew — County. : 
Cerrect—Attest: 
fear Jr., r 
JAMS SLUM, Directors. 
H.C, RULBER 


) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at bob # hag 3 the State of New York, at the close of business 








April 
RESOURCES. 
Loans CISCOUMER 0000.0 scccccedveccctvccccccesecesoes $3,798,269 85 
U.8. ponds to secure Circulation............scsscccccse 250,000 00 
miums on U. ae oe MB cvinccovvescccuced Mbvvetetbaus 2,600 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..........cscseccesesccececes re ie 479,380 86 
Ba house, Thrnivare and fixtures........-- 180,000 00 
Other real estate and mor . 27,688 85 
ue from National banks (not ree agents) 534,775 87 
Du te banks and bankers............ 68,968 85 
Internal revenue..............+s00- 4,543 45 
a and other cash items....... 48.687 05 
nme ew ‘or Clea NOUBE.. 2. cccccccccccecccccssce 888.408 04 
Notes of other National banks.............cssecsscecees 7,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents....... $70 74 
Lawful money se nea in —_— viz.: 
pat een srbeninee secsccccseees $907,150 00 
tender no’ fy 
————__ 1,412,605 0 
fagenetes. fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
OE ION) 6 5 é sins.s0 ovepse vesaseunscdendeuntobenes eke 11,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent, ree P 
Gemption fUNG).......ccocereseessseerecscevescesceeees 25,873 40 












bedei acd vaeensebss CLARET 
Capital stock paid » Bivacagsoste ocopenssee 
Surplus fun 


Poe eeeereeeeserseereseseresseeseeeeses 


reerererrrerer! 






eee ee eeceereeeseescee 









oN subject 4 check....... 


Pemend cert ~ waggrtd leposit 
Certified <3 


errr rrerrr sere 





CounTYy OF NEW York, $8.: 
Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


Total 
STATE eF Naw Yous, 
solomaty swear that tthe above statement is true to the best of my 


know! and belief. 
2, DEMEION, nage 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this nm S day of a 
Ww.C. Kin Public, N. Co. 


Correct—Attest : 
Directors. 


JOHN 
HENRY ‘hiven, 
©. H. FANCHER, 


















INC 


lalelailad eae -lol-)A.| 


Feat 


sa 





é 
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EPORT 2 PORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
R"s WE L BANK OF NORTH AMER cs A 


THE Li NCOLN NA T A 
at New m York in the wtgge joke HONAL Cc fodyh y Business | at New York. in Stee: of New York, at the close of b 
April 26th, April 26, 1900 
RESOURCES. 
. $9,219,200 97 


drat Ulhaihodehghecca ys acsebiese s unts ee 
rafts, secured and unsecured........ Go bind Gah ola rafts, ‘ 551 62 

gy Son to Scare Get a : 
Dry s 8. leposits, 


eA8282292 
esesacessse 
3 
g 
S 


te 
ais 


NSBVSRsVss 








2 
3 
Sesesraeases 


te owned 
Due "from *National banks adh reserve agents). . 
Due from State banks and ban 

Tnterna! revenue stamps 

ae oe and ge cash pte 


I Jlearing-n 
Tactional paper curren Notes of other “National banks. 
Lawful money reserve in vie Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
pecie td 00 Lawful  mouay reserve in bank, viz.: 
Legal-tender notes.. SPOCS...... cerccsverenccscecsscvscessecsess $2,867,562 


cemenalesnnetiimese Li -tend tes 138, 16 ry 
Redemption fund with u, 8. Tepaaurer G per cent. of egal-tender no 
circulation). ... . Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per eent. of 


circulation) 
TOME sc oscsccneeses pspabegennn treeoskesin te ane tiakewe $15,620, 


LIABILITIES. 
a 1 Paid M..........cceceeeeee Seipasdedgencsae 


si 
3 





88 
a8 

8 
ES 





il 

535 
E 

gee 











8,625,678 11 


fee 8s 
S$ sisss 


S55 





Siudiviaed prefits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstan: 


ease 


Individual “deposi ery to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s chec 

Onited States deposits 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Counrr OF NEw YORK, 88; ORB. i. os ce ccascsecces ane skacaudceshen wa aaernsneaerte $18,381,612 19 
eR. T. c. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named peak do | State or NEw York, County or New YORK, 88.: 
Showiedee cad belen re eran ie eee Fee hee tof my W. VAN NORDEN, President of the above-named bank, do 
: T. CORNELL, Cashier. solemnly swear that | the above statement is true, to the best of 
Subscribed and sworn to before me aa 1st day of May, 1900. my knowledge and be N NORDEN. rh decrgyet 
A. Lange Sep Subscribed and boson a ra me ss 8d day of May, 
A. H. GRawAM, pei Public, N. Ag 





RBVSRSVSSSRES 





4 &| 838 
8 


Oorrect—Attest: 


G. . Correct—Attest: © DANIEL A. HEA 
Te BORDEN, i D. H. HOU GHTALING, Directors 


A. TROWBRIDGE, 








EPORT OF THE ception OF THE 
te NOTIO} NAL SHOE A LEATHER BANK, Ror OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
at New York, in the State of New ork, at the close of business CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


April 26th, 1900: 
RESOURCES. YORK. ' 
at the close of business on the 26th day of April, 1900 ; 


RESOURCES. 


U.S. bonds... 

U.S. bonds to secure deposits. 
Other stocks and bends 
Premiums 


Fractional r currency, * estate, ew house.. 
ae eked rene in bank, viz.: ‘now Teal estate 

Legal tenders and bank-notes 
Due m Treasurer of U. 8.. 


SSSSSsRsSSss 





SSSIEEASSSSSS 
SSlaaegaseesa 


Redemption fund v— U.8. bats 
of tio fo neon 18 or 





i. > 
sss 


Capital stoc! 
a and Nindivided profits (net) 





Benet ae 
Demand om 
Certified c 





SCHeRABARBSSESS & 
SzsRRSassess =e 


State or New YorRE, County or Ntw York, 88. : 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do | STATE oF New York, Counry or New Yorx, ss. 
solemnly swear - the above statement is true to the best of I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
y knowledge and belief. do solemnly swear baw the above statement is true, to the best 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. of my knowledge and R 
Subscribed and sworn t tot ony Not this 2d gay ot M ay, 1900. ALFRED H. pala” neeigee 
oa ne ic, Kings Co., No. 8. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d » 1900. 
Certificate filed in New Yor J. PREvosT Mason, potary Public N, Yr ‘County. 


Correct—Attest; orrect--A: : 
~ JOS 8. STOUT, bacuanate eat: CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


THO wee § RUSSELL,  pirectore. THOMAS W. EVANS t Directors 


a 
° 


vo HN M, CRANE, BENJAMIN PERKINS, 





. 





. The he Independent 








EPoets Nh THE C pperorr oe ae “CONDITION 0 


OF THE | REPUBLIC NATIONAL PAR 


K BANK. 
ce at the close of busi- 


at few’ Vane 4 the State of New Fork. at the close of at New York City, in the State of New 
ril 26, 1900 : ness = 1900: 











Overdrafts, ceomren, and unsecured. 
. 8. bonds to eaere circulation 
B, @ 





Seen eee ence rereees eens eOeeeeeesssesesesesseseee 


setae reeeseerrseseseses 








eee ee eee see eeeseeeeeaeeeseneeseses 





eee ee rere seceeeeeereseses 





onal paper currency, nickels and cents.......... 
—— param reserve in bank, viz.: 


r 
otes of other Natio 
Tact: 








eee eee eee ee ereeeseeseeeseseeresesesees 


pecie 
Legal- tender notes. . 
Redemption fund with 

(5 per cent. of circula ) 
U.S. Treasurer, 0 other than 5 per 


cS} Pa asticcieas coalbae iia re: 
me from BORA) Foccicbccelaskbicteceet ets ap hschinces 





—— 9,181,783 47 





Capital stock paid in.............ssseweseeeeceree eseveee 
- Surplus fund... eee 


Pee reer ec ereeeserssesesereeeereeeseses 


paptiel sy ae | paid in. 









Dae to sehee N stiona: me 
to ok a and bankers 


depeetis subject to check 





Oa aig ee RR EY 
Due to State banks and bankefs......... ° 
its subject to oe. ane es aoe 


Cashier's ees outstanding 








Gechier's eae outstanding. 


















14,786,824 50 
2,250 00 
48,000 00 
$70,586 104 07 


65,067,204 99 


Liabilities other than those above stated: Taxreserve 36,000.00 





United States deposits 
United States bond account... 





STaTE OF NEw YoRK, CouNTY OF New Yor, 88 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-! ename 
emnly swear that the above statement is ha AS 
knowledge and belief. GEO. 8. 


BNA ish sbinsese<hnsdirbininc dubasin<cohhob buoy conde 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE 

ARLES H. sTOUT, Cashier of the. ‘above-named bank, 

do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 


- $70,586,104 07 


" bank, x4 sol. 
the best of my 


. HICKOK, Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this eo day of May, 1900. 
Cer. filed in N. Y. 


of my knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn by 4 7 me this it da 
poventes. Notary 


Wm. A. MaIn, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Gnone’ 8. HART, 


3 RN BA 
FRANCIs R. APPLETON, 


NR. 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 


Directors. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ee 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New ie the State of New York, at the close of business 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, | 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


See ee eee rere eres esereeseeeeereeeseses 


ioone and discounts 
verdrafts, secured and unsecured 
or 8. bonds to oomre s circulation 


8 
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Pore reeererrrierrerrrrrrr iri r reser) 
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Banking house, he and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 

Due from State banks and bankers Re hee 
Internal Revenue Stamps 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearin pane 


Tue eer’ Na ational banks, (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bunkers 
Checks and other = items 


Notes of other National banks... 
Fractional paper currenc 
Lawect ew reserve in 
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gucee 
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acy, atc ye and cents.. 


Be 
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Fractional paper currency, nicizeia and cents 
— money reserve in bank, v 


POeeeeeECOTOOCOOOOCC OOO e Stree eres 


WW evcccccccccsccsccccctccdccctccscsesens bee 


Logal-tender noteS........... es bond devden gens’ 
mption fund with U.S. Treseuper (5 per cent. of 


Redem _ — with U.S. soreanroste.d ( per cent. of 


Seem ere e seem rere eeeee eee eereeeseeeseseseeses 





Conte! pl ees paid in 
Un divided d profits, os, ions expenses and taxes paid......... 
Due to other National banks. segtecisceeaieneenreeneeeess 
Due to State banke snd bankers. 
Due to Lape = anies and savings banks.. 


seeeeenccccccces sessessesessessessse§ 8 =6<OaNV,W UW | Undivided pronts, less Expenses and taxes paid......... 
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Teas subject to check 
mand ee of deposit 
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seshier's ehecks, canpeougheres 


















STATE OF NEw YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 


. NEWELL, Cashier of the abeve-named bank, do solemn! 


~Z 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my knewi- meer 4 ner Sew Te wom, CouNTY OF NEw Yor 
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Sass 
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58 & 
Bare 
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8S, Cashier of the above. e-named bank, di 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, te the best 
WM. M. WOODS, Cashier. 
cubeainal and peas ria before me this 8d day of May, 1900. 
WILLIAM V. A. POE, gies Public. 


Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of ay, =. 


. PEA 
Notary Public, New York Count 
BANKS, = 


AVID 
TOSEPH ROGERS. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 








, Directors. 






The Independent 
INVESTMENTS A POLICY. 5 -us 


We have sold our real estate 


first mortgages for 21 years with- WASHINGTON LIFE 


out _ to any investor. tty 
e now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- Insurance Company 
soa belt of Texas and con- is the simplest and safest 
territory of Oklahoma. form of contract. 


Principal and alt Benge be menetint and absolute protection to the family 
¢ esta’ 
6% INTEREST It supplies <A fund for wife and children against the hour 


of test tri 
Send for Pamphlet Vearaateed Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
é promptly, and loans money to its mage 60 mn 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
hilad’a, Pa. antees, is unsurpassed. 
Bullit Butiding, F . If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
prenian on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s - 
nterchangeable-Term policy. 


Available | w.a. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH. Vice-President., 
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aravelers’ jine 
Ksued ler otters of Oreslit.|rme We Generally Forget 


BY = that we are in jeopardy every minute of every hour — 
MH from some unknown, unseen source. It may be a 
Blair & Co., World trolley car which will carry us out of this life without 
33 Wall St., N. Y. warning. Would it not strike the average man of ordi 
nary common sense that he should have a policy of life 
MEETING . insurance and be on the safe side? The Metropolitan 


; ei k i 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, so exi sear is on Shalb pele te 
MILLS BUILDING, 15 men ae hee, i : : 

















Bal will be held at the oftice of the 
din: dof in the City of New York 
between the hours of 18 


THE 
f Ma: 
Roe eertge: 2B ERKSHIRE LIFE 


i hureday the 10th day of May, 1900. 
at 80 "clock P. M Friday, June tet, 1905. at 16 


o'clock OJOSEPH HELLEN, Secretary. Insurance Company, 
Sy 


INSURANCE Pittsfield, ° - Massachusetts. 


1851 ' 1900 INCORPORATED 1851. 
T f d 1 in id-up insurance 
TT TT araniced bythe MASGACHSETEN NGN-EORV ENE” 
M A S SA C H U SE S fart as are issued, the solid Bnapoial cendintte of the ‘com 
me dsome divid its liberal poli 


MUTUAL LI FE Beare pes — A a oe Seo for’ the Celicy welder “Be 
INSURA NCE COMPAN : a New York oan fou Dereuy piven 254 Broadway, cor. 


Tlurray Street, New Y 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Presi 


JOHN A. dent. . 
Y M. PHILLIPS, '. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900.......... v++++.423,819, 939.17 Certain things are possibilities,—fire, acct- 


disease. Death 1 tal He's a 
LAABILITIES.....00sscssesesesesssscssssces 21,885,114.54 Se ereennaaes he proven sipiees ie an 


BSURPLUS.....s.0000. eevecsocs cooosee =, 984,822.63 certain and yet neglects to insure his liie. 


It may be done at iow cost in the 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
. eae PENN MUTUAL LIFE. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 921-3-65 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
GEO. J. ‘WIGHT, Manager. 


INCORPORATED 1799) 

















PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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THE RENT STOPS WHEN 
THE BUILDING BURNS. 


You lose your income till the de- 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. 

Ordinary insurance only covers 
the actual damage by fire. It does 
not make good the rent you lose 
during rebuilding. If you insure in 
The ConTINENTAL, a small addi- 
tional premium effects rent insur- 
ance, and secures a continuous 
rental income. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46. Cedar Street, - = = New York. 
Rialto Building, s 8s es Chicago, Ills. 


**Insure in an American Company.”’ 





j. M. ALLEN, President, 
PRANKLIN, - 
LLEN - 


M. Vice-President 
B. A Ms 
B. 

B. 


Ww 

F. ‘Second Vice-President 

i RCE - > - Secretary 
BRAINERD - «= Treasurer 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 
Cath Capital. ...coccccccccccescscscceccccvocccsccccosevess ee 
Reserve fer re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE- INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - + Boston, Mass 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - + $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - . -.- + + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
tributi: 


aaah 
values 


“a to which the insured is entitled by the 
~ and values for any age sent on application 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 
$16,109,174.77 





14,518,776.00 © 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every poltcy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





346 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. we 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims. 
Net Surplus 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900.,..... lianas iy sttasio vel $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


yy Sl lUlmwel Ol lOO 
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OFFICE OF THE ; 


ATLANTIC 


_ Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 23d, 1900. 


Tne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 81st of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 

1899, to 81st. December, 1899 $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1899 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums. ...........4.00.0++++ $4,133,975-63 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899,..........++« $3,305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 
wed (less fr Bab ete.) $2,276,689.06 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


$5,483,944.00 


pany. 2,395,500.00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com any, 
estimated at... ..............- cee cesoce 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of praronees 
pay jJosses under policies 
oreign countries 147,799-55 
Cash in Bank 2139-29 


Amobnt...........s000006 $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal-rep- 
a tatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of February 
The outsta certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon wil] cease. The 
— to be produced at the time of payment, and can 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. isdeclared on the net earned 
sag of the Company for eae ending 3ist Decem- 
, 1899, for which cates be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
R SON W. BARD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT 
CHARLES D. + 
. CH. ; CHARLES H. MA: 
JAMES G@, DE FORES‘s, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM BE, DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON, 
MES H. DUNHAM. FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN L, R, 


GuBTAY H SCHWAB 
WILLIAMC. STURGES. — , 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘aroun ost be Qeasea We warm 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. dentin: 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








e 
Is 5% 
Enough 


interest on an absolutely safe invest- 
ment ? Would you be interested in- 
making an investment that would 
give your wife, in the event of your 
death, an absolutely sure and guaran- 
teed income of five per cent. for 
twenty years? If so, you would be 
interested in one of the new contracts 
of assurance, issued by the Equitable 
Society, which at maturity is paid 
in interest-bearing securities called 
Gold Debentures. 

These Debentures bear interest 
at the rate of 5°/e per annum for 
twenty years, at the end of which 
time they mature and are paid in 
gold. Having these advantages and 

eing guaranteed by one of the 
strongest financial institutions in the 
world, these Debentures may be ex- 
pected to command a premium above 
their face value in any market if 
offered for sale. 

If you would like to have a fuller 
description of this contract issued at 
your age, including an explanation 
of the dividend, options and guaran- 
tees covered by it, kindly fill up and 
return the coupon below : 


eee ee ee POOP e eres riaeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


COUPON. 
The Equitable Society, 
: 120 Broadway, New York. 
I would like to receive information re- 
garding a GOLD DEBENTURE POL- 
ICY issued at age 
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O’NEI 


The Three Greatest Bicycle Bargains in the City of New York. 
$15.75, $19.75, $24.75. 


HEY came from three of the most reliable bicycle concerns in this country, and are without ae the best values on the 
market to-day. They are handsomely finished, light running, stricily up-to-date, and, above al 


THEY ARE SAFE WHEELS TO RIDE. 





e guarantee each one of them for the calendar year of 1900, .A few iculars : 
The ‘* Hampden re at $15. “75: These wheels will be sold by other concerns this season under their original names 
. at $40,00, and are fully guaranteed. The fittings, cones, cups, etc , are made from Thompson’s selected steel, carefully 
tempered, full flush aad frame, rat-trap or rubber pedals, automatic padded saddle, first-class adjustable handle-bars, po 
guaranteed tires, i colors to choose from, black and maroon, 
Men’s Wheels — 20, 22 and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels —20 and 22 Inch Frames. 
The O'Neill Fa 75 BSicpvies embrace all the new mechanical ideas for this season,-and are fully teed for the entire 
ses They are made by one of the best concerns in this country, and under their own name sell for $50 co each. The 
ttings are strictly first class, and they have guaranteed tires, full nickel fork with square double crown. Finish, 
and maroon, 
The y4 Neill $24. 75 rereees are the equal of any bicycle ever made They are highly finished, have fine bearings and the 
frame is ma s seamless tubing, having full flush joints, Internaf fasteners, Baldwin detachable Wien, and 
full nickel fork with triple crown, 


Men’s Wheels— in 20, 22 and 24 Inch Frames. 
Women’s Wheels —in 21 and 23 Inch Frames. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 


HENRY B. STOKES, President 
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THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 





AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 











